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“Our Motorola 2-way radio has outlasted several squad fleet changes”’ 


The rugged construction and dependable long life of 
Motorola 2-way radio is a fact. Police officials know 
from experience that Motorola 2-way radio with its 
many exclusive patented features is built to keep on 


Here's Why Motorola is Better 

OBSOLESCENCE-FREE DESIGN—Years-ahead design protects 
you from costly conversion changes. For example, with today's 
Motorola radio you have no 6 to 12 volt changeover problems, re- 
gardiess of the cars you have now or will have in the future. 


RELIABILITY—Top quality parts and workmanship give you com- 


munications you can depend on... always. Facts prove that 


working for years ... long after other types of equip- 
ment give way to the need for replacement. No 
wonder Motorola 2-way radio is specified by more 
police departments than all other types combined. 


Motorola delivers top performance at lowest maintenance costs 
year after year. It's your best long-range investment. 

LONG SERVICE—While ordinary systems using fewer tubes are 
being overworked, Motorola provides reserve gain to take the 
toughest jobs in stride . . . even years from now. 


Here's 2-way radio you know you can depend on. Specify Motorola. 


MOTOROLA 2-WAy PoLice RADIO 


MOTOROLA COMMUNICATIONS & ELECTRONICS, INC 


A Subsidiary of Motorola, Inc. * 4501 Augusta Blvd. * Chicago 51, Illinois 
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Deadline 
trheproaches! 


While eleventh-hour arrangements can be made to 
attend the 64th Annual Conference of the IACP at 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel in Honolulu, September 
29 through October 3, the deadline is fast approach- 
ing for those who wish to be assured that detailed ar- 
rangements are made, reservations confirmed and 
vacation or other leave is approved through official 
channels. 


The Kelso Travel Bureau is still taking reservations 
and making all arrangements necessary for a_pleas- 
ant trip by sea or air. Address of the Bureau is 380 
Green Street, Pasadena, Calif. 


Chief Dan Liu, host to the Conference, has reported 
to the [ACP Board of Officers progress made in local 
planning for a memorable visit to Hawaii by IACP 
members and their guests. 


“All in all,” Chief Liu states, “the 64th Conference 
bids to become The Conference of the Century. Fur- 
thermore, we will be so helped by nature—the skies 
will be sunny, trade winds will be caressing, and sun 
and surf will make the days most enjoyable; and the 
moonlight spilling over palm fronds, the fragrance 
of the flowers, and enchanting music will make all 
the nights long remembered.” 


To achieve conference-of-the-century status for the 
64th Annual Conference, Chief Liu and his local com- 
mittees are bringing to completion intensive planning 
for transportation, entertainment, services and other 
facilities which assure not only an enjoyable, but a 
smooth-running conference. ; 


Transportation on the Island of Oahu will be effi- 
ciently handled for the convenience of everyone. New 
cars from the stocks of local dealers will be provided 
for the convenience of the delegates and their guests. 
On organized and extensive sightseeing tours, modern 
buses will be chartered. Those who have “package 
tours,” and in these the Honolulu Police Department 
does not participate, will have sightseeing trips, hotel 
accommodations and automobile service included. 
On islands other than Oahu, there are smaller sized 
police forces and they will not be able to provide 
transportation. For this reason the Kelso Travel Bu- 
reau included transportation in its “package tours” 
of the other islands. 

A true Hawaiian, gala reception, complete with leis, 
music and pageantry will await all members and guests 


arriving at the airport and pier. 


Some of the special events, Chief Liu notes, will 
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be “firsts” in the lifelong experiences of those attend- 
ing. The luau, a native feast of Old Hawaii, sched- 
uled for Monday evening, September 30, features such 
culinary delights as pork, bananas, yam and fish 
baked in the “imu” (underground oven) , with subtle 
flavor derived from leaves of the ti plant; chicken 
cooked in coconut milk, poi—the native staff of life, 
coconut pudding and pineapple, and Tahitian rum 
punch complete the menu. Entertainment will fea- 
ture songs and dances of Hawaii, the South Pacific 
Islands and ancient Polynesian pageantry. 


Annual dinner of the IACP State and Provincial 
Section is scheduled for Tuesday evening, October |. 
Members of the Section will be the guests of Chryslei 
Motor Corporation. 


Wednesday evening, October 2, is traditional “Ban 
quet Night.” The food and entertainment is to be 
most outstanding. The following evening all dele- 
gates and guests will attend a genuine Chinese din- 
ner, sponsored by Chrysler Motors. Chief Liu de 
scribes this repast as a nine-course dinner, and among 
the dishes to be served are roasted chicken in special 
Mandarin barbeque sauce, chicken almond, crisp 
duck, shrimp Cantonese, to name a few. An appro- 
priate Oriental program will also be featured. 


Outstanding highlights of the sightseeing tours will 
be a visit to the shrine of the sunken U. S. S. Arizona 
in Pearl Harbor, reminiscent of the December 7 at 
tack; and the National Cemetery of the Pacific where 
heroes who made the supreme sacrifice in the Japanese 
and Korean Wars are buried. 


Thursday, October 3, at 3 p. m., a special review 
given in honor of the IACP by Commanding Gen- 
eral, U. S. Army Pacific, will feature the 25th Infantry 
Division (Pentomic) , the most recent tactical warfare 
developed by our Army. 


“You may be sure,” Chief Liu concludes, “that a 
great program which will delight the ladies has been 
set up, including luncheons, tours of homes and 
gardens, Oriental fashions and shows, and even hula 
classes. The World Orchid Society is holding its con 
vention the week before the IACP Conference, and 
some of the world’s most unusual collections of orchids 
will be held over. Aloha Week, which is the Hawai- 
ian Mardi Gras, will be advanced this year from its 
usual date so that it will be the week following ow 
Conference. This enables us to feature for dinner and 
banquet entertainment various shows and pageantry 
from the ancient Polynesian era. Some of the most 
outstanding Hawaiian troups will be starred in the 
various dancing and musical features of Hawaii, Sa- 
moa and Polynesia. 

“As a salute to the opening of the Conference on 
Monday morning, September 30, there will be a short, 
but inspiring, special parade. It will start at eight 
o'clock, and we hope we can awaken members and 
their guests by that hour to see it! 


“Through the graciousness of Chief H. J. Lawrence, 
the Seattle Police Drill Team is flying to Hawaii by 
Transocean Airlines to perform as a tribute to the 
IACP. This is the drill team which won one of the 
Eisenhower-Nixon awards for its outstanding perform- 
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ance in the Inaugural parade in Washington, D. C. 
“The entire visit to our Hawaiian Paradise will be 

long cherished by all. Truly, we will make this 64th 

Conference the Conference of the Century!” 


All will not be sun-and-surf, luaus and music and 
orchids, however. The business program “packs a 
punch” too. Following the colorful and inspiring 
opening ceremony, President George Otlewis will call 
on many interesting speakers for serious discussions of 
police problems, keynoted by Chief William H. Parker, 
of the Los Angeles Police Department. 


While such subjects as crime prevention, juvenile 
delinquency, public relations, civil defense, police 
training, etc., will be treated, they will be streamlined 
for interest and discussion through short suggestions 
and expianations advanced by officials who continue 
to seek improved methods for more effective and eff- 
cient police administration. For example, one after- 
noon session will feature ‘Do-it-yourself Crime Pre- 
vention,” with Chief Ahern of San Francisco serving 
as moderator and police administrators from all sec- 
tions of the country briefly presenting one phase of 
crime prevention which has proved effective in their 
locality. 


Che 18th annual meeting of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section will be held Tuesday, October 1, 
concurrently with the general session. ‘The Section’s 
General Chairman, Col. Gregory O. Hathaway, Ari- 
zona Highway Patrol, will preside. 


Wednesday, October 2, is T-Day, with the program 
discussions given over to traffic law enforcement, con- 
trol and accident prevention. 


A complete review of the business sessions will be 
given in the August issue of The Police Chief. 








BULLETIN 


The Board of Directors of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association has unanimously 
adopted a resolution recommending that mem- 
bers of the Association who manufacture passen- 
ger cars not participate in automobile racing 
or other competitive speed tests of passenger 
cars; and that member companies avoid adver- 
tising and publicity of comparative capabilities 
of passenger cars for speed or the specific engine 
size, torque, horsepower or ability to accelerate 
or perform in any context that suggests speed. 
Complete text of the resolution will be carried 
in the August issue of The Police Chief. 

















INT’L TRAFFIC POLICE CONGRESS 

Senior police traffic officers of Western Europe 
have been invited to attend the First International 
Traffic Police Congress October 8-11 in Eindhoven, 
The Netherlands. 

Organizers of the Congress are the Dutch Traffic 
Police Committee, composed of representatives of po- 
lice of the 11 Seincioial Dutch municipalities and of 
the State Police; the Dutch Society of Senior Police 
Officers, and the Royal Dutch Touring Club. 
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Save enough to take your family: 


ROUND TRIP, HOTEL AND TAXI 


for only 3 00 
(All inclusive fare - 
from Seattle $255.00) 


— seat : 
FIRST CLASS spacious cabin. Free meals and 


refreshments aloft. Super Constellation 





speed, comfort and safety. 





DEPARTURE From Los Angeles Sept. 25 
From Oakland Sept. 26 


From Seattle Sept. 29 
See your Travel Agent — Insist on this Taloa Trip 
or write to 


TRANSOCEAN AIR LINES 
America's Foremost Supplemental Air Carrier 
OAKLAND 4, CALIFORNIA 
or telephone 
Seattle Oakland Los Angeles 
MO 6990 LO 9-3223 TR 9621 











Police Educatiou 
System Tu “The 


Republic of ‘Korea 


By KANG H. RHEE, CHIEF 
VicE COMMANDANT 
NATIONAL POLICE COLLEGE 








BUPYONG, REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


It was August 15, 1945, when the World War II 
ended with complete victory of the Allied Forces, 
that Korea again got her own sovereignty back and 
was freed from imperialistic oppression which had 
lasted for nearly half a century. Right after that, 
however, the nation was in the unprecedented great 
turmoil in her history, for we were overwhelmingly 


confronted all at a time with a sudden collapse of 


the colonial and militaristic order of Japan, and a 
sincere attempt for the establishment of independent 
and democratic social order which would replace the 
former, and also the destructive and anti-patriotic 
counteraction by the communists. These things, from 
the world historical point of view, might be called 
merely a conventional chaos in the historical turning 
point, but on the other hand, as a matter of fact, 
for us, it was an inevitable disorder facing the dy- 
namic problems of setting up our own government. 

In these circumstances, the National Police was 
born with the newly-adopted motto of “Service and 
Order.” In fact, the National Police appeared en- 
tirely in different form from its form in the past, 
namely as the police of and for the people which 
would trustfully protect their rights and freedom. 
Accordingly, we were making our every effort to pre- 
serve the internal security in these hard times, wiping 
away the remnants of a colonial police system and 
to set up the democratic one. 

Nevertheless, it was a matter of general understand- 
ing that such an epoch-making task could never be 
carried on with ease any more than Rome was built 
in a day. On the contrary, we knew that it could 
only be made possible awaiting the successful comple- 
tion of modern police education. 

Therefore, in the capital city, we opened the police 
college and organized cadet and lieutenant in-service 
classes, while, at the local level, police schools were 
established in each province, both to train and _ re- 
train recruit, patrolman and sergeant. These po- 
lice educational institutions, in the central as well 
as in local, were aiming at training democratic 
law enforcement officers in their educational ideal 
and tried their best to realize it by way of giving the 
students all kinds of fundamental knowledge neces- 
sary to enforce the law in the new life and also to 
give them intensive military training. 

As a result, the graduates who went through all 
the training in the fresh atmosphere, inspired with 
new service spirit, played an important role in the 
harsh days, as we expected, in restoring the disturbed 
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social order as well as in purging the communist 
guerrillas, and rendered a heroic contribution to their 
fatherland. Indeed, they were practically the most 
important elements in the new-born democratic Na- 
tional Police in Korea. 

But, as the years went by, we just could not fix 
our educational character to those primitive and 
temporal subjects as mentioned above. In_ othe 
words, with the social order gradually revived, we 
had to return to our original manner. ‘This meant, 
of course, the police in better quality than in quantity. 

For this reason, what we had to take for our next 
step was to improve the quality of police officer olf 
each rank. And that was to train their thinking in 
the most scientific way and to make them very able 
and excellent officers in the performance of their 
duties. Not the ideal itself to be democratic, but 
the method of how to practice it was the key point 
to maintain the social order effectively. 

Meanwhile, however, we were firmly convinced 
that the decentralized system we maintained until 
then was not, from the view point of economy and 
the assignment of instructors, quite suitable for the 
purpose of putting our secondary step into effect 
successfully, 

Some sincere discussions concerning this problem 
were repeated for a considerably long time and finally 
on March 3, 1954, by the presidential ordinance, all 
the local police institutions should come to be in- 
tegrated into one, the National Police College, the 
central Police Training Institution. 

The National Police College, a unique police edu- 
cational institution, has been carrying on the program 
of three types of educational course since it was re- 
organized: the main course, the common course 
and the special course. And these three courses are 
again divided into nine different parts. Explaining 
a little more in detail, they are as follows: 

(A) The main course is the educational course fon 
the cadre class, (higher than Lieutenant) 
which is divided into five different parts. 

1. The training of main course part | is a so called 
cadet class. This is for those who graduated from 
higher than Junior College and have more than 2 
years’ working experience in the other law enforce- 
ment agencies than police. They will have more 
than two years’ training in the college, and upon 
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Pacing makes traffic flow 











Harley-Davidson Solos provide 
visual reminders to obey the law 


Communities everywhere are discovering all-purpose, radio- Free booklet is yours 
equipped Harley-Davidson Solos provide the ideal way to pace for the asking. bin 
and maintain smooth traffic flow. 

And why not! On a Solo, the officer is easily visible to motor- 
ists and pedestrians alike. He’s got speed and mobility to move 
up in a hurry, clear snarls before the tide of traffic reaches them. 

Best of all, Solos are easy on the budget. They’re inexpensive 
to maintain and operate. And with only ordinary preventive 





maintenance, they’ll give continued top performance. 


Why not get the complete story from your dealer now. See This 16-page book, “More Effective 
how Harley-Davidson police motorcycles help stretch manpower 2 age a Oe ye — mints ved with 
and equipment budgets. Or write - HARLEY-DAVIDSON ye ng ondamaaae dats a ca — 
MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. specifications on both two-wheel Solo 


and three-wheel Servi-Car models. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON police motorcycles 





graduation, will be appointed as a lieutenant of police, 
beginning rank of police cadet. 

2. The training of the main course part 2 is for 
those who have sergeant in-service for more than 5 
years and whose educational back-ground is higher 
than high school. They will receive six months 
training here at the college, and when they finish 
the training and pass the examination, they will be 
appointed as a lieutenant. 

3. The training of the main course part 3 is for 
those who were promoted to lieutenant without re- 
ceiving any of part | or 2 training. The training 
term will be for 3 months. The training of part 3 
is usually called lieutenant in-service training. 

1. The training of the main course part 4, is for 
those who were promoted to captain without receiving 
any of part |, 2 or 3 training. The training period 
is two months. 

5. The training of the main course part 5 is plan- 
ned for the training and retraining of cadets of fire 
departments. The training period of this part varies 
upon requirement. 


(B) The common course is the training of patrol- 
men and sergeants. This is again divided into 
3 parts. 

|. The training of the common course part |, is 
for the recruit whose academic educational back- 
ground should be higher than middle school. The 
training period of this part is three months. 

2. The training of common course part 2, is the 
training of in-service sergeants or patrolmen who 
were promoted or appointed to the said rank with- 
out receiving any formal police training either in 
local or in central Police Training Institutions. 

3. The training of the common course part 3, 
is for the training and retraining of fireman. 


(C) Special Course. 

The training of the special course is planned 
for the special research class of each specific 
field in police activities, such as traffic, in- 
vestigation, fingerprint, public information, 
forestration, delinquency control, etc. The 
training period of this course is usually more 
or less than one month. 


As one may easily understand, today no police ofh- 
cers in this country, regardless of their rank, can do 
without receiving a certain formal police training cor- 
responding to their respective rank and position. Or 
sometimes an officer may take even two or three kinds 
of training. For example. if a man wants to be a 
police officer, he must take, in any event, the common 
course part | training. But, later when he is pro- 
moted to sergeant, after the 5 years of service, he 
must take another training (the main course part 2) 
to be a lieutenant, and again he will take the train- 
ing of special course due to this special type of work. 


The curriculum, students of both the main course 
and the common course are studying here at the col- 
lege, follows: 


(a) Common Subject— 
National Language, Nation- 
al History, Ethics, Econom- 
ics, English. 
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(b) Legal Subject— 


Constitutional Law, Crimi- 
nal Law, Civil Law, Admin- 
istrative Law. 
(c) Police Subject— 
Police Law, Delinquency 
Control, Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Identification, Traffic 
Control, Investigative Proce- 
dure, Prevention of Crime. 
(d) Military Sicence— 
Strategy, Ordnance. 
(e) Drill— 
Special Drill, Daily Drill, 
Defense Tactics, Yudo. 
Besides above, to the cadet class, special lectures, 
such as leadership, advanced foreign police system 
and what not, are given. Professors and instructors 
must be the authority in their specialized field or, 
sometimes, senior officers, who have been to a foreign 
country for the purpose of inspecting the advanced 
police systems and its operations there, are assigned 
to the college to give the students lectures. 


* * & & & 


During the course of training, all the behavior and 
the conduct of the student must meet the requirement 
of school discipline and regulation, and their freedom 
is guaranteed only within the extent of rules and 
regulations of the college. But here, by school dis- 
cipline, we do not mean mere punishment and severity. 
The true purpose of our strict discipline is to have 
the students trained in the spirit of cooperation and 
the police spirit which urges them to obey prope 
orders unquestioningly and execute their duties satis- 
factorily from‘a high sense of personal loyalty, rathei 
than through fear of the consequence of neglect. 
However, at the same time, when the students finish 
their daily work, they are allowed to make use of all 
the school facilities for proper recreation, such as 
reading books they like, sports and movies. 

Thus, when they finish the entire training course 
successfully without failing the frequent examinations 
during the period of education, with the round knowl- 
edge about their duties and responsibilities studied 
at the college, they become excellent officers at least 
as far as law enforcement is concerned. 

But, here is one blind point that we cannot help 
frankly pointing out. That is, although we are en- 
deavoring to improve the quality of the law enforce- 
ment ofhcers by means of severe disciplinary and 
selective action, it does not always coincide with the 
ultimate object of modern education. If it is a gen- 
erally known fact that the ideal of modern education 
should be completion rather than selection, and prac- 
tical education rather than a theoretical one, we have 
to honestly admit that the present of our police edu- 
cation (same is true with the general academic field) 
has not yet come up to the level. What we are doing 
is to expect the result of education in sharp compe- 
tition through severe selective action, not on the 
individual completion from the educational viewpoint. 
Moreover, except for a few subjects, as ill luck would 
have it, students do not have the advantage of receiv- 
ing full scale training laboratory work owing to the 
present war conditions and the lack of enough budget 
to have various training equipment and installations. 
The free world knows that our first problem of today 
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is the unification of the country and driving the 
communists out of this nation, and for this purpose 
we are making all kinds of sacrifices whenever we can. 

To our great joy, recently, the plan of setting up 
the police university (4-year educational term) for 
the purpose of bringing up regular professional law 
enforcement officers, is being materialized by law- 
makers in the legislative body, and also we are ex- 
pecting many kinds of laboratory equipment and 
other training facilities to be installed in this college 
through the aid fund of the International Cooperation 
Administration in the years to come. When both are 
realized, in the near future, I am very sure that the 
educational program we will carry on will become 
a most modern and ideal one. 


U. S.-British MP Heads Confer 





BRITISH-AMERICAN PM’S CONFER-—L. to r., 
Col. H. L. Moore, Deputy Provost Marshal, Hq 
USAREUR; Col. C. F. Read, OBE, Provost Marshal, 
Hq Northern Army Group; Col. E. F. Penaat, Provost 
Marshal, Hq USAREUR; Brigadier R. L. Oulten, 
OBE, Provost Marshal, British War Office, London; 
Col. W. M. Carruthers, OBE, Provost Marshal, Hq 
Rhine District, and Col. Louis Mark, chief, Investi- 
gations Branch, Provost Marshal Division. 


Brigadier R. L. Oulten, OBE, Provost Marshal, 
British War Office, London, recently visited the 
USAREUR Provost Marshal Colonel E. F. Penaat. 
He was accompanied by Colonel C. F. Read, OBE, 
Provost Marshal Hq Northern Army Group and Lt. 
Colonel W. M. Carruthers, OBE, Provost Marshal, 
Hg Rhine District. ? 

Brigadier Oulten conferred with Colonel Penaat 
concerning police matters of mutual interest to the 
US and British Forces. He expressed great satis- 
faction at the close military police relationship be- 
tween the two forces in Germany. He recalled that 
this close cooperation was just a continuation of the 
splendid teamwork between the British ‘Redcaps” 
and the US Military Police which began with the 
arrival of the first American Military Police in North 
Ireland in January 1942. 

The meeting of Lt. Colonel W. M. Carruthers, 
British Provost Marshal of the Rhine District, with 
Colonel Louis Mark, Chief Investigations Branch, 
Provost Marshal Division USAREUR, illustrates the 
many personal friendships formed in the past between 
military police of the two countries. Both as captains 
commanded military police units in Ireland in early 
1942, scene of their first meeting. They met again 
in April 1957 after 16 years had elapsed. 
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TRAFFIC DIVISION STAFF CHANGES 


Ray Ashworth, director of the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, and of the Traffic Division 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
has announced the following staff appointments and 
transfers: 

George Larsen, Jr., who has served as technical 
writer in the Administrative Division, has been named 
assistant director of the Training and Extension Divi- 
sion—in charge of all police training. He replaces 
James M. Slavin who resigned to become chief of 
police of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Leo T. Hegstrom, former manager of administra- 
tive services for the Oregon Department of Motor 
Vehicles, has been appointed administrative assistant 
to Mr. Ashworth. 

Two veteran staff members have been reassigned. 

Daniel C. Snedaker has been named assistant busi 
ness manager, leaving the Extension Section of the 
Training and Extension Division. 

Theodore Loveless, who has been serving in the 
Development Section, Training and Extension Divi 
sion, will head the Extension Section. 

Mr. Larsen brings a wealth of police administrative 
experience to his new position in the Training and 
Extension Division. He began his police career with 
the Honolulu Police Department in 1933 as a patrol 
man. He advanced to chief of detectives before leay 
ing the department in 1939 to become chief of the 
police department of the County of Maui in Hawaii. 
He later was chief (for five years) of the County ol 
Hawaii Police Department. 

Mr. Larsen joined the Traffic Institute staff in 
March, 1949, as a member of the Development Sec- 
tion, Training and Extension Division. He left in 
early 1951, but returned to the training staff in July, 
1953. A native of California, he attended the Uni 
versity of California in Berkeley and the University 
of Hawaii. He taught police administration at the 
latter institution. 

Mr. Hegstrom, new administrative assistant to the 
director, served as administrative analyst for the Wis 
consin Motor Vehicle Department, before working 
for the State of Oregon. <A _ native of Sandstone, 
Minn., he received a bachelor of arts degree from the 
University of Minnesota and is now completing grad 
uate work in public administration. 





George Larsen, Jr. Leo T. Hegstrom 
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The new ’57 Chevy idles and cruises quiet 
as a kitten — yet packs the hottest wallop 
in its field in take-off and take-after. This 
V8 engine’s got the makings for the 
speeds, the distance, and the surge that 
a police cruiser must have, and at a split- 
second command. 
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The call to action . . . and this "57 Chevy is a 
tiger! One light touch of the toe sends Chevy 
off and running. And this one has a lot more 
than speed. It clings to the corners and curves. It 
straightens out the twists and turns. It’s solid and 
sassy, with a fine sense of balance. All the fea- 
tures that make it ideal for police car work. See it 
at your Chevy dealer’s now. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


WMauagement- 
Law Enforcement 


peud Vudustrial Security 


By HARVEY BURSTEIN 
SECURITY OFFICER 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF “TECHNOLOGY 


CAMBRIDGE 39, MASSACHUSETTS 


Hardly a day passes without constant reference to 
a proverb, adage, or cliche. The expressions, “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure,” and 
“Lock the barn door before the horse is stolen,” are 
commonplace. These cliches are used regularly by 
the man in the street regarding his daily business 
activities. 

We find, however, that relatively few business men 
are either prepared or willing to project this think- 
ing into the realm of industrial security. The aver- 
age businessman, unless required to establish and 
maintain a security program because of classified gov- 
ernment contracts, fails to concern himself with plant 
protection problems. When he does, he tends to 
rely solely on alarm systems, bonding companies, and 
local police agencies. In many respects, this is in- 
dicative of an unrealistic approach. True, alarm 
systems provide a measure of security when the area 
has been closed and locked at the end of the normal 
working day; however, this does not provide a de- 
fense against losses incurred through petty larceny or 
pilferage on the part of persons entitled to be on the 
premises. Few bonding companies can afford to 
conduct the type of background investigation neces- 
sary to satisfy both themselves and management that 
company personnel are of the caliber desired by 
management, and certainly no police department has 
the time, money, or personnel required to perform 
these functions for private industry. Neither are 
they permitted to do so. 

Some industrial establishments try to implement 
after-hours coverage through the use of watchmen; 
they retain so-called shopping services and store de- 
tectives as a means of supplementing security during 
normal working hours, and they will request a record 


Mr. Burstein has been Security Officer for the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology since September, 
1956, responsible not only for general security, but 
also for security of MIT’s various classified projects. 
He is an associate member of IACP and the Massa- 
chusetts Chiefs of Police Association and an active 
member of the New England Chiefs of Police Asso- 
ciation. After receiving his Bachelor of Laws degree 
from The Creighton University in Omaha, Neb., he 
served as Special Agent of the FBI and as Chief, 
Foreign and Domestic Investigations, Surveys and 
Physical Security, U. S. or of State. He has 
also served as special consultant on industrial security 
in the New England area. 
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check from the local police department before hiring 
personnel. This, too, reflects an unrealistic approach. 


The average night watchman has neither the plhysi- 
cal stamina nor the professional training to do the 
job for which he has been hired. Shopping services 
render reports which are far more valuable to man 
agement in determining “attitudes” of personnel than 
they are in providing security information. Private 
detectives, as in the case of watchmen, frequently do 
not have the professional background or else they 
are trained primarily in detection and apprehension 
rather than in prevention, thereby posing a new 
problem for management in the field of public re- 
lations. The police department frequently cannot 
be of assistance on a record check because manage- 
ment itself has seen to it that no record is available. 
Few employees apprehended for unlawful activities 
by management are turned over to the police. 

An industrial security program based upon _ pre- 
vention, and coupled with effective police liaison, 
can do much to minimize these management problems 
and, at the same time, effectively assist regular police 
agencies in their job of safeguarding life and property. 
The complete cooperation of management and law 
enforcement can be mutually advantageous, and can 
give each a much better understanding of the other's 
problems. 


An essential element of an effective industrial 
security program for any large organization is a well 
organized, well trained guard force. Such a unit, 
maintaining adequate records and striving constantly 
for maximum cooperation with local enforcement 
and safety agencies, can be a major factor in prevent- 
ing criminal activity and detecting safety hazards on 
the employers’ premises. 

Just as any activity involving more than one individ- 
ual must have someone responsible for its operation, 
so must the guard force have someone unon whom 
the responsibility for performance rests. There must 
be an adequate table of organization clearly defining 
not only a chain of command, but also the duties 
and responsibilities of every man in the unit from 
the commander down. Without such organization, 
maximum effective control and performance are not 
possible. 

Eleven men on each side can play football; how- 
ever, neither side necessarily constitutes a football 
team. By the same token, men organized for guard 
force duties do not necessarily constitute a guard force. 
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FLASH ROT FOTO -FOCUSER’ revolutionize 


FINGER PRINT PHOTOGRAPHY 


You can now use your Graflex 
4” x 5" Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera as a Finger Print Camera 
\ by simply attaching a FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER. -ratent rending 


With the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, same 
size or 1 to 1 photographs can be taken 
of LATENT FINGER PRINTS, HANDWRIT- 
ING, TYPEWRITING, PRINTED MATTER, 
FILED NUMBERS ON AUTO ENGINES AFTER 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING, PHOTOGRAPHS, 
and ANY SMALL FLAT OBJECTS. 

Outstanding features of the FAUROT 
FOTO-FOCUSER are: 

. No other equipment is necessary to 
make your Graflex Speed or Crown Graphic 
Camera a Finger Print Camera. 
... It takes but a matter of seconds to pre- 
pare the camera for photographing finger 
print and other evidence same size or 1 to 1. 
. . « It will enable you to photograph an 
area 174% greater than is possible with 
the standard 2%"x3%4” Finger Print Cam- 
era, permitting much more evidence to 
appear on a single negative. 

. . « It will permit you to photograph latent 
finger print evidence in areas which are 
impossible to photograph with a Finger 
Print Camera, such as . ... round bottles, 
light bulbs, irregular molding of doors, win- 
dows and frames, recesses of a safe dial, 
spindle of a door knob, convex and concave 
surfaces on the dashboard and windows 
of an automobile, in fact (and this is amaz- 
ing) you can photograph latent finger prints 
on two sides of a cash box, simultaneously. 
..» You can insert standard filters for special 
photography, including Infra-red and Ultra- 
violet. 

.. . For your light source, you use the stand- 
ard flash unit that is provided with the 
Graflex Camera. Conventional electronic 
flash or photo flood bulbs can also be used. 

In addition, the FAUROT FOTO-FOCUSER, 
can take photographs better than any finger 
print camera because it reproduces excep- 
tionally sharp negatives in a minimum of 
time with every exposure. 
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Photograph being taken of typewritten wiaak teaar pean on tae wast . ORDER YOURS TODAY PRICE only $29.00 
matter and signature. coin box with one exposure with Faurot For further information write to: 


Foto-Focuser. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime Detection 
& and Identification Equipment 
| JOHN A. DONDERO, Pres. and Scientific Director 


299 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 




















Just as any athletic team must be trained to perform 
efficiently, so must a guard force be trained if it is to 
render maximum service. Training should be given 
on company time and in company provided facilities. 
The subjects should be selected carefully, and should 
insure coverage of every item which may be of assist- 
ance to the men upon whom the performance of duty 
will devolve. Instruction should be given for the 
purpose of telling guards what they can do in order 
to perform their jobs more satisfactorily; also, they 
should be instructed as to things they should not 
do rather than minimize the effectiveness of other 
persons with whom the final responsibility for action 
will lie. For example, guards should be given an 
insight into the principles of investigation and _pre- 
servation of evidence. ‘This should be sufficient to 
enable them to recognize what action they should 
not take rather than risk jeopardizing the investiga- 
tion, or affecting the admissibility of evidence which 
may be developed by proper law enforcement agencies. 
Guards also should be instructed in the use of fire- 
arms and defensive tactics not only for self-protection, 
but also to avoid. placing themselves in a_ position 
where they may be disarmed by the individual ap- 
prehended. They should receive sufficient instruction 
in emergency first aid as will enable them to dis- 
tinguish between what they may or may not do 
without jeopardizing the very. life of the victim. 


Law enforcement agencies throughout the United 
States have learned that effective cooperation among 
themselves is one of the greatest deterrents to criminal 
activity. By the same token, the industrial police 
force must learn that effective liaison between itself 
and other enforcement agencies can be a key to its 
effectiveness. Once guards have been trained, every 
effort should be made by management to have them 
deputized as special police officers, constables, or spe- 
cial state police officers, depending upon local legis- 
lative enactments. This measure of authority not 
only provides for closer cooperation, but also permits 
the guards to take more positive action on the scene 
without constantly having to refer all matters to the 
local police department. 

In order to obtain maximum effectiveness from the 
industrial police force in time of disaster, close and 
effective liaison also should be established between 
the unit and the local fire and civil defense agencies. 

Good records are just as important to the guard 
force as they are to the regularly established law en- 
forcement agency. Good records are not merely a 
compilation of historic fact; rather they are records 
which are used constantly as points of reference in 
enabling management to determine those problems, 
those areas, and those individuals involved most con- 
stantly in violations of the company’s security policy. 

\ detailed survey of the physical premises and 
procedures at the Boston City Hospital, coupled with 
the organization and training of a guard force, re- 
sulted in approximately a 70% reduction of loss 
through pilferage and theft within sixteen months. 
A formalized training program for guards at the 
Soldiers Home, Chelsea, Massachusetts, coupled with 
administrative changes in security policy, resulted in 
a reduction of similar losses by about 66°%. 

Since September Ist, the guards at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, assigned to various 
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classified areas, have received a formalized course of 
instruction consisting of seventeen subjects. The 
members of the guard force themselves have com- 
mented — the effectiveness of the training, and 


the already good quality of performance by these 
men has improved considerably since the completion 
of the training program. 

While the adoption of a security program, especially 
with reference to the institution of a guard force, ap- 
pears to be an expensive one, most organizations that 
have taken the step agree that over a period of time, 
the security program more than pays for itself. “This 
should be important to management. 

Similarly, such a program helps to lessen the respon- 
sibility of the local police department in the area 
of so-called minor complaints, and enables them to 
devote more time to other activities within the scope 
of their authority. In addition, by cooperating with 
management during the course of a guard force train 
ing program, and by establishing and maintaining 
effective liaison, the local police department can do 
itself immeasurable good from a_ public relations 
standpoint. 


It would appear rather obvious then, that manage- 
ment can do much to help itself in the industrial 
security field without impinging upon the efforts of 
the local authorities. In like manner, the local police 
authorities actually can improve their position by 
cooperating with management, and the net result 
can be a much more effective program for the pro- 
tection of life and property within the community 
itself. 


Special Award to Kentucky’s Sturgill 





Kentucky’s Commissioner of Public Safety Don S. 
Sturgill, center above, receives the first special award 
ever presented by the Kentucky Optometric Associ- 
ation. Presenting the plaque is Dr. H. B. Feather, 
Danville, left, outgoing Optometric Association presi 
dent, while Dr. James R. Watkins, Lexington, looks on. 

The plaque was presented at the Association's 55th 
annual convention in Louisville in recognition of out 
standing public service by Commissioner Sturgill in 
furthering the cause of better vision and highway 
safety in Kentucky. 
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A Sporting Challenge 


to the Nation’s 


Perhaps you feel that all cars are pretty much alike 
when it comes to law enforcement work—that there’s 
little difference in how they ride and handle and wear. 
That’s why we're issuing this sporting challenge. 


In scores of competitive tests, we’ve proved to Law 
Enforcement officials that no other car is so well de- 
signed, so ruggedly engineered for police work as our 
57 Dodge Pursuit. We'd like you to— 


@ Test the smoother, quieter going you get with Dodge 
Torsion-Aire. It’s an utterly new ride—sway-free, 
dip-free, vibration-free. 


@ Test Dodge Push-Button TorqueFlite for its finger- 


NEW TORSION-AIRE RIDE. A revolutionary rubber-mounted sus- 
pension system gives the driver complete mastery of the road. 
Torsion-Aire features torsion-bar front springing like racing 
cars to reduce sidesway on curves and assure smooth no-dip 
stops. There is also a long list of heavy-duty components that 
are standard equipment on all Dodge Pursuits. 


4 NEW AIRCRAFT-TYPE V-8 ENGINES. The standard Pursuit engine 
isthe 245 hp. Red Ram with 8.5 to 1 compression ratio and dual 
downdraft carburetor. Available at extra cost are: the 260 hp. 
Super Red Ram with 4-barrel carburetor; the 285 hp. D-500 
with 9.25 to 1 compression ratio and 4-barrel carburetor;* 
the 310 hp. Super D-500 with dual 4-barrel carburetors—most 
powerful engine on any police car in the nation. 











A'57 Dodge powered by this engine and equipped with Torque- 
Flite topped all V-8's in the 1957 Mobilgas Economy Run with 
an average of 22.0047 miles per gallon. 
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Police Officials 


tip control that brings lightning-quick response to 
your commands. 


@ Test Dodge aircraft-type V-8 power and accelera- 
tion. Time the car from a standing start to top speed. 


® Test Dodge Total-Contact Brakes designed to match 
greater horsepower with greater stopping power. 


Actually, more 57 Dodge Pursuits have been delivered 
to State, County and Municipal Police Organizations 
in the past seven months than during the entire pre- 
vious year. The reasons for this fast-growing prefer- 
ence will be obvious if you'll make the tests we’ve 
suggested. Why not phone your local Dodge dealer? 


NEW PUSH-BUTTON TORQUEFLITE. Most responsive, fully auto- 
matic transmission available today. For highway passing below 
70 mph., ‘kick down” on accelerator boosts torque by shifting 
tointermediate range. Low range button(‘‘1"’) provides effective 
engine braking on steep downgrades. 


NEW TOTAL-CONTACT BRAKES. Total-Contact Brakes are designed 
so that every square inch of lining surface contacts the drum 
when the pedal is applied. They give smoother, safer stops with 
25% less pedal effort, and there is far less brake fade even after 
repeated top-speed tests. Lining life also increases up to 30% 
and fewer adjustments are necessary. 





age PURSUIT CARS 


BUILT AND POWERED FOR LAW ENFORCEMENT WORK 








Gasoline Absorption Deals Death In Accidents 


Potsoutug 


About the time that Christopher Columbus was 
planning his voyage to the New World a prophetess, 
by the name of Martha Shipton, living in Yorkshire, 
England, wrote the following lines: 

“Carriages without horses shall go, 
and accidents fill the world with woe.” 

That Miss Shipton anticipated the automobile and 
its accompanying hazards at that early time is re- 
markable indeed. 

It is about one of these hazards, and probably one 
that Miss Shipton did not anticipate, that I wish to 
write. It is hoped that it may be of some interest 
to those of us who are concerned with the “woe” 
which is caused by the increasing number of a:tto- 
mobile accidents on our highways. 

When a fatality occurs on the highway, we expect, 
and usually find, at the post mortem examination, 
fairly constant and typical injuries. They are usually 
those caused by the application of blunt force. Many 
include lacerations from fragments of glass, although 
the use of shatterproof glass by the automobile build- 
er is diminishing this type of injury. 

On two occasions, however, I have examined the 
bodies of individuals, who died as the result of motor 
vehicle accidents and in which death was not caused 
by these unusually typical traumatic injuries. Also, 
in each of these two cases, it is possible that, had 
assistance been available immediately following the 
accident, death might not have occured. 

This brief review of these cases is written in the 
hope that it may prove helpful to members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and others, should 
they encounter similar situations. 

The first case occurred a few years ago. A party of 
live, three boys and two girls, were returning home 
following a dance at a country hall. Their means 
of transportation was a small truck. All five were 
crowded into the cab, with one of the girls driving 
the truck. ‘The three boys sat on the seat and the 
second girl sat on the knee of the boy next to the 
door. As it was a cold night in November the window 
on each side of the cab was closed. For some reason, 
which is not explained in the evidence given at the 
inquest, the truck left the road, overturned into a 
ditch and came to rest with the four wheels upper- 
most in the air. The size of the ditch was such that 
the cab fitted snugly into it making it impossible to 
open either door. From the evidence of the two wlo 
survived this accident, and from the findings on ex- 
amination of the bodies of the three who did not 


(This article is reprinted from the April issue of 
the R. C. M. P. Quarterly with permission of the 
author and of the Royal Canadian Mounted Police.) 
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By Dr. J. H. SHAW 
PROVINCIAL PATHOLOGIST 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
CHARLOTTETOWN, P. E. I., CANADA 


survive, no one received serious traumatic injuries 
when the truck rolled into the ditch. 

Immediately following the accident, gasoline from 
the tank located under the seat saturated the clothing 
of the bodies, some more extensively than others, 
of the five passengers confined within the cab. 

rhis accident, according to the evidence, occurred 
at about hall past one in the morning. 


Approximately thirty minutes later a resident ol 
the area, in which the accident had occurred, was re 
turning to his home and noticed the overturned 
truck in the ditch. He looked into the truck and, 
as the dome light had come on during the accident, 
he could see the five individuals inside the cab. He 
stated, “no one was moving or talking.” This or 
curred approximately one half hour following the acci 
dent. As he was unable to open the doors he decided 
he should seek assistance. He then walked to his 
home and awakened his father. Both returned with 
a crow-bar and a shovel and they proceeded to re 
move sufficient clay to pry open the door with the 
crow bar. ‘Then they removed the five individuals 
from the cab. 

Of the five, three were already dead. These in 
cluded the girl who had been driving the truck and 
the two male companions originally seated in the 
middle of the cab. The third boy, seated next to the 
door, recovered shortly alter being removed, and the 
second girl regained consciousness twenty-four hours 
later in the hospital. 

According to the evidence of the boy who recovered 
shortly after being removed, he remembered the 
truck rolling over, the dome light coming on, the 
gasoline pouring into the cab and his efforts to get 
out. He did not realize however that he was having 
difficulty breathing and, for that reason, made no 
effort to break the window glass. 

On examination of the bodies of the three victims 
there were no injuries due to external force. Then 
clothing was damp and gave off a strong odor ol 
gasoline. On removal of the clothing there were large 
reddened areas with rounded margins involving about 
20 to 30 per cent of the skin surfaces of the body. 
These areas could be classified as second to third 
degree burns and were typical of those caused by a 
chemical. Because of the reddening these burns were 
considered to have occurred during life. Other pale 
areas, from which the skin could be removed easily, 
were present, but these were considered to be due to 
the continued application of gasoline after death. It 
was interesting to note that the skin covering the 
hands and face, that is, the uncovered areas, was en 
tirely normal. Where the gasoline was not held in 
contact with the skin, and could vaporize, burning 
did not occu 
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For Power, Dependability and Economy 
NEW YORK STATE POLICE USE 98% FORDS 


Thruways, freeways, highways, country roads 
and city streets . . . the New York State 
Police meet every kind of driving challenge 
in Ford Police Cars. And here’s why: 


Ford power pays off in all kinds of police work! 
Whatever the police demand, Ford has the 
engine to meet it. There are 6 mighty power 
plants to choose from, including the Intercep- 
tor 312 V-8. 


Ford’s “Inner Ford” strength pays off in round- 
the-clock service! The new kind of ’57 Ford 
features a tough, dependable “Inner Ford”’ 


Favored by far as a law enforcement car... "57 FORD 


with chassis and body built to take the 
roughest kind of police cruiser duty. And the 
riding and handling are smoother than ever! 


Ford’s low-cost maintenance pays off with big 
savings! And what’s equally important, Ford’s 
quick, easy servicing means that Ford Police 
Cars spend more time on the job. 

Fords are chosen for 72% of all state 
police highway patrol cars across the country! 
See your Ford Dealer today about new ’57 
Fords for your force, or write for Police Car 
Folder to Ford Division, Fleet Sales Depart- 
ment, P. O. Box 658, Dearborn, Michigan. 





On examination of the lungs, this tissue was found 
to be very heavily saturated with a clear fluid, a con- 
dition known as acute pulmonary oedema. This was 
caused by a high atmosphereric content of vaporizing 
gasoline which, acting as a toxic irritant, caused this 
marked exudation of fluid into the air spaces of the 
lungs. 

It is difficult to say which factor, toxic absorption 
through the areas of burning, or, “drowning” due to 
fluid exudation into the air speces of the lungs, was 
the primary cause of death; undoubtedly, both con- 
tributed. However, the second case may throw some 
light on these two factors. 

It is interesting to note, at this point, that the two 
survivors did require treatment for skin burns. Their 
clothing, because of their position in the overturned 
cab, or their being shielded by a companion, did not 
become saturated with gasoline . 

The second case occurred under somewhai simi- 
lar circumstances. A young man, returning home alone 
overturned his car. In this accident he was thrown 
from the car, with both he and the car coming to 
rest in such a position that gasoline, flowing out of 
the car, saturated his clothing. In being thrown 
from the car he received a blunt injury to the forehead 
rendering him unconscious but insufficient to cause 
death. 


This accident occurred about midnight. Unfortu- 
nately, no one came along the road until early the 
following morning. At that time the young man 
was dead. 


Again, on removal of the clothing, large reddened 
areas with rounded margins were present. Exami- 
nation of the lungs showed only very slight fluid 
exudation. 

In comparing these cases it would appear that 
absorption of gasoline through the skin due to its 
being held in contact with the skin surfaces by cloth- 
ing, is a potent and a relatively quick-acting poison. 
In the latter case, where the atmosphere was not con- 
fined, there was little evidence of lung irritation. 
The lesson to be learned from these cases is the 
urgency with which gasoline-saturated clothing should 
be removed. 

Petroleum, as removed from oil wells, contains a 
large number of constituents, some of them gaseous 
and some liquid. When the crude oils are distilled 
fractionally, the more volatile gases are removed, 
and liquids are separated which boil at different tem- 
pertures. Those fractions which distill below 150 
degrees Centigrade are poisonous. These include 
hexane and heptane which are the constituent parts 
of gasoline and which boil between 90 degrees and 
120 degrees Centigrade. Cases of accidental poisoning 
have been described from the use of gasoline as a 
hair wash. 

Tetra-ethyl lead is a compound which is sometimes 
added to gasoline to counteract misfiring and ‘“‘knock- 
ing.” It is mixed to about 0.1 per cent by weight. 
This compound absorbed or inhaled in sufficient 
quantity is also extremely toxic. 

The first aid employed in these cases should in- 
clude fresh air, artificial respiration, and oxygen if 
available. It is obvious that gasoline-saturated cloth- 
ing should be removed immediately. 
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Three high-ranking Japanese police officers recently 
visited the Traffic Institute of Northwestern Univer- 
sity and the IACP Traffic Division, Evanston, IIl., as 
part of a study-tour of police administration in the 
U.S. Their trip, which took them to a number ol 
American cities, was planned by the IACP Training 
Division in collaboration with the International Co- 
operation Administration. 

Standing before the Institute's collection of police 
shoulder insignia are (left to right): Col. Masumi 
Kudo, chief, Public Safety Division, Tohoku Regional 
Police Bureau, Sendai City, Japan; Brig. Gen. Hitoshi 
Utsumi, chief superintendent, chief of Patrol and 
Traffic Section, National Police Agency, Japan; Col. 
Hiroatsu. Takahashi, senior superintendent, chief, 
First Traflic Section, Metropolitan Police Department, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Fresno’‘s Women Traffic Officers 

Fresno, Calif., has completed five years of using 
uniformed women police officers for parking and 
trafic control. The practice has gained full public 
acceptance, according to word sent the Civil Service 
Assembly. 

The city now has 10 women on this duty. They 
wear tailored uniforms of the same color as the male 
officers and ride three-wheeled motorcycles equipped 
with two-way radios. To qualify, a woman must be 
a high school graduate, between the ages of 25 and 
35, and must pass written, oral, and medical exami- 
nations. The pay ranges from $295 to $345 a month, 
and increases are given yearly over a three-year period. 

Among the advantages of this program, officials list 
the following: 

1. Because the work of women traffic officers is 
restricted to the enforcement of street parking laws 
and the control of traffic, they require less complex 
training than male officers and at the same time re- 
lease fully trained male officers for other duties. 

2. Most male officers did not want the job of check 
ing parking violations. 

3. Women do the job as efficiently as men and are 
not interrupted in their work by persons asking them 
to perform other duties. 
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SIX NEW BOOKS IN THIS FIELD 


POLICE AND THE PEOPLE 


THE INVESTIGATION OF 
DEATH: 


An Introduction to the Medicolegal 
Crim‘nal Investigation for the 
Police Officer 


JAIL ADMINISTRATION: 


A Record of the Experiences and 
Best Practices of Jail Management 


INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
PROTECTION 


PROTECTION AND POLICING: 


PRACTICAL PLANT 


For the Security of 
Business and Industry 


SEX PERVERSIONS AND 
SEX CRIMES: 

A Psychocultural Examination of 
the Causes, Nature and 
Criminal Manifestations of 
Sex Perversions 


By Paul H. Ashenhust, Dallas Police Dept. The public relations techniques 
and procedures are those which have been successfully employed by police 
departments throughout the country. Includes: Public, human, race, press, 
and employee relations. Pub. '57, 216 pp., Cloth, $5.50 


By Donald K. Merkeley, Washington State Coll. Information obtainable 
from an autopsy; the scene of death, the importance of the medicolegal fea- 
tures; individual causes of death, how to tell whether they are the result of 
murder, suicide or accident; evidence, how it is obtained, the chain of 
possession, safekeeping; characteristics of surface wounds made by various 
instruments of attack. Included is a complete discussion of blood stains and 
their value. Pub. ’57, 150 pp., 34 il. (Police Science Series), Cloth, $4.50 


By Myrl E. Alexander, U. S. Dept. of Justice, Washington, D. C. A guide 
and handbook for jail administrators; an evaluation guide for groups and 
individuals interested in understanding and evaluating local jails; a textbook 
for jail training courses. . a thorough, comprehensive and completely 
professional treatment.” — National Jail Association. Pub. '57, 352 pp., 33 
il., (Police Science Series), Cloth, $6.75 


By John Richelieu Davis, Chicago. The most comprehensive book available 
on the problems and methods of fulfilling the necessary safeguards for industry 

. whether the plant employs a hundred or several thousand the material 
is equally applicable . . . the author has made a full time career of plant 
protection and has worked in every phase of industrial security, from guard 
to administrative level. Pub. '57, 448 pp., 175 il., Cloth, Price Indefinite 


By B. W. Gocke, Univ. Southern California. By analyzing the various factors 
involved, simple and easy to understand methods and rules are explained for 
a successful attack on the various forces which drain away the profits of 
business and industry. Pub. '57, 160 pp., (Po'ice Science Series), Cloth, 
$1.50 


By James Melvin Reinhardt, Univ. Nebraska. Brings to the interested in- 
telligent reader the facts of modern scientific research and observation in a 
long misunderstood field of abnormal behavior. As a book, it meets all the 
tests for fine scholarship and yet it is remarkable for ease of reading. It is 
a book that should be in the personal library of police and other investigative 
personnel, judges, prosecutors, psychologists, psychiatrists and social workers 
everywhere, as well as others who are interested in the problems associated 
with this area of human behavior. Pub. ’57, (Police Science Series), 


288 pp., Cloth, $5.50 


Have you subscribed to POLICE: A Journal Devoted to the Professional Interests 


of all Law Enforcement Personnel? 


CHARLES C THOMAS 


Price a year in the United States, $3.00 








Special, Detachment Serves in Germany 
Wdlitary Police 
Customs Operations 


By Lr. Co.. W. B. WAITS 
OPERATIONS BRANCH 
Provost MARSHAL Div. 
USAREUR, HetmneLperc, GERMANY 





The USAREUR Military Police Customs Detach- 
ment is the only such detachment in the United States 
Army. Its six officers, 77 enlisted men and nine Ger- 
man employees are spotted at strategic points through- 
out Germany. 


Their primary mission is to ensure the unimpeded 
flow of military shipments in and out of Germany 
and to protect the German economy by enforcing 
customs regulations among,members of the US Armed 
Forces. 

Military shipments for the US Forces are required 
to have shipping documents in duplicate. The ship- 
ping document accompanies the cargo to ensure the 
validity of the shipments. Customs seals protect the 
cargo from the originator to the receiver. By assum- 
ing the responsibility for military shipments into 
Germany, the Customs Military Police expedite the 
flow of essential military supplies to the US Forces. 
Instead of laboriously checking each shipment at the 
borders, the customs and transportation authorities 
check the cargoes at the final destination in a fraction 
of the time. Close cooperation between the Customs 
Military Police, the German Customs authorities and 
US Transportation and receiving services makes suc- 
cesstul smuggling in such shipments highly improba- 
ble. 

In dealing with individuals who cross the border, 
the Customs Military Police rely heavily on basic 
psychology. They look into the eyes of the travelei 
and ask “Have you anything to declare?” If the in- 
dividual betrays any of the many signs common to 
people with guilty consciences, the Customs Military 
Police will ask him to sign a customs certificate and 
will then, if necessary, actually search the motor vehi- 
cle and its occupants. The customs declaration usual- 
ly suffices. Rather than sign such a document, the 
traveler often remembers that extra carton of ciga- 
rettes or pound of coffee. Seldom do the Customs 
Police find false compartments and other equipment 
utilized by the serious smuggler. 

However, for the real smuggling “types,” the Cus- 
toms Military Police in common with customs officials 
world-wide rely heavily on informants. <A_ careless 
word dropped, an idle boast or special construction 
on en automobile or piece of clothing are enough to 
arouse suspicion in the smuggling-conscious European 
or the European based member of the Forces. 

‘The Customs Military Police are concerned only 
with violations by US Forces personnel. However. 
when they come across violations involving other 
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CUSTOMS MILITARY POLICE, M/Sgt Henry 
J. Gauthreaux and SFC Billy J. Southern, US Army 
MP Customs Unit, check passengers at Rhein-Main 
Airy Base, one of Europe's busiest airports. 


nationals, they pass the information along to the 
German Customs Police. Similarly, the German 
Customs authorities reciprocate by passing on in 
formation involving Forces personnel to the military 
police. 


In addition to providing a watch at the bordei 
Stations, ports and airports used as entry points 
by the US Forces personnel, the Customs Military Po 
lice are also interested in black marketing by Forces 
personnel. The frequency of black marketing has 
been reduced over the past several years to the point 
that it no longer presents a problem. ‘This reduction 
was brought about through strict enforcement meas 
ures, educational programs, improved rationing sys 
tems and the growth of the German economy which 
has done much to remove the profits from petty black 
marketing. 

Since the Customs Detachment was organized in 
1949, excellent cooperation has been maintained with 
the German Customs authorities. This cooperation 
is not only shown in their everyday work together 
but in the many incidents of friendly off-duty social 
get togethers between members of the two groups. 


Routine paperwork on the hundreds of items that 
members of the US Forces buy and sell makes up a 
big part of the Military Police Customs job. For 
example, individuals who desire to purchase a suit 
of clothing from a firm in England must obtain an 
import certificate from the Customs Military Po 
lice. ‘The same applies to any article that a membe1 
of the Forces imports into Germany other than house 
hold goods and personal effects transported on official 
transportation, 


However, the work of the Customs Military Police 
is not always routine. One of the more unique cases 
involved a request for the shipment of an empty 
whiskey bottle. A German in East Berlin had written 
a letter to New York asking a merchant seamen friend 
to bring an empty whisky bottle along with him on 
his next voyage to Bremerhaven. This request stump- 
ed both the Military and German Customs people. 
Both thought it was some ingenious smuggling scheme. 
Finally, the answer was found. “The German in East 
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Two rugged little weapons that 
look like business and mean it 





They pack a terrific power punch 


COLT COBRA: COLT DETECTIVE SPECIAL 


CALIBERS: .38 SPECIAL; 


The 15-0z. Cobra has been a long-time favorite with 
women detectives and plain-clothes men who like a 
lightweight weapon. And the 21-o0z. Detective Special 
has always appealed to those who prefer greater heft. 
Both guns have plenty of knockdown and stopping 
power and can be counted on for the accurate, 
double-action shooting required in sudden emer- 
gencies. They are small enough to tuck away in a 
pocket or shoulder holster. Yet, with their ramp- 
type sights and rounded butts, they are easy to get 
into action fast and, like all Colt revolvers, they have 
that extra sixth shot that adds 20% more firing power. 


Colt’s line of revolvers and automatic pistols is 
complete. There’s one for every shooter, For the 


OLT®. 
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name of your Registered Colt Pistol and Revolver 
Dealer, call Western Union and ask for Operator 25. 





It’s an old Colt tradition 
to make the finest guns 


Impartial tests recently 
made by the famous U.S. 
Testing Company proved 
the Colt Official Police 
a more rugged, depend- 
able law enforcement 
weapon than “Brand B.” This superiority results 
from a combination of the finest materials available 
and a brilliant basic design that calls for precision 
hand-fitting of all critical parts on all Colt guns, 














When you bet your life, your best bet is a Colt— 


best by test! 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. © HARTFORD 15, CONN. 









Berlin wanted to bottle whiskey and export it to the 
states and he only wanted a stateside bottle to use as 
a sample. 

A second case yielded more tangible results. The 
Customs Military Police received information that 
an illegal shipment of European watch movements 
was being smuggled into the states aboard a ship 
leaving Bremerhaven. They notified the US Cus- 
toms authorities in New York which resulted in con- 
fiscation of $37,000 worth of watch movements and 
cracked an international smuggling ring. 


SAFETY ODES—SAFER ROADS 

In North Carolina, out-of-state travelers are at first 
surprised then completely captivated by a series ol 
pert little safety signs they encounter all along the 
196-mile portion of US 301 that crosses the state. 

Crossing over the state line, motorists are greeted 
by a tandem arrangement of the little blue-and-white 
safety odes that conclude “These helpful signs will 
guide your way, So take your time, enjoy your stay.” 

For the rest of the way drivers are humorously 
admonished every mile-and-a-half by one of the signs, 
erected by the State Highway Commission as a con- 
tribution to the state's traffic safety program. 

And chances are somewhere down the line, the 
traveler, who by now is anticipating the next sign, 
will have stopped a cruising state trooper and asked 
“What gives?” 

He will have passed such reminders as “Careful 
with a cartull,” and “If you're late let ‘em wait.” 
Troopers will explain cheerfully the safety odes are 
a project of the Governor's Traffic Safety Council, 
headed by Tar Heel Motor Vehicles Commissioner 
Ed Scheidt. 

An IACP member for 16 years, it was Scheidt who 
took the Motor Vehicles Department in 1953 and 
began to lead the Tar Heel State back to responsi- 
bility along the traffic accident front. 

During the four years he’s headed the big vehicles 
agency, which includes the 581-man highway patrol, 
the former FBI-special agent has installed such scien- 
tific enforcement measures as radar and electric speed 
detectors, saturation patrols, and unmarked police 
cars. He has enthusiastically endorsed such attention 
getters as the safety signs along US 301, the state's 
principal north-south tourist route. 


Apparently folks like ‘em. Commentary mostly has 
been favorable, measured by the hundreds of letters 
and inquiries received by the Highway Department 
and the Motor Vehicles agency. According to high- 
way officials, letters from Europe, Australia, South 
America and from many states have arrived asking 
for details of the unique project. 

But there's been some criticism, too. Some think 
the signs are “corny.” Others a hazard because of 
their size—too small they complain. Actually, the 
signs vary from three to four feet in length by 18 to 
24 inches deep. They're no larger, officials explain, 
because of cost factors. 

The signs are reflectorized for after-dark visibility 
and follow a white on blue color scheme. In figuring 
costs, engineers found that the project ran to about 
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$3000 or $1.60 per square foot including the reflec- 


torizing material. Highway crews installed the signs 
and maintain them, although such expenses are neg- 
ligible. 

No “before and alter” statistics on accidents have 
been kept. Although planned as an experiment to 
test the signs’ persuasive powers, no significant ac- 
cident reduction figures have accumulated. As at- 
tention getters, though, they can’t be beat, say ofh- 
cials. 

A couple of North Carolina highway commissioners 
hold composers’ rights for the safety verses. They 
are Donnie Sorrell of Durham and Forrest, Lockey 
of Aberdeen who say “We've taken a lot of kidding 
about the signs, but obviously people are reading 
them and that’s the important thing.” The two 
highway commissioners originally had the series post- 
ed along US 1 where they remained for about two 
years. They were removed to their present location 
last year to take advantage of heavier tourist travel 
along 301. 

Many of the verses are keyed to specific road con- 
ditions ahead. This side of a hill, for example, motor- 
ists are likely to see “Don't be impatient, it’s a short 
hill.” Or perhaps approaching a curve, they'll be 
chastened with “Heavy foot, light head, bad curve, 
stone dead.” 

Some of them are rhymed to get the point across. 
Odes like “A minute you spare will get you there,” 
and “If your trip is too fast, it may be your last,” 
appear frequently. 

In fact most of the signs give out with friendly 
persuasion that safe driving is best. But a scattering 
of them put it more bluntly with “Somewhere ahead 


—Radar!” 


The L. A. Beat Is Winner 


The Police Chief wishes to congratulate The Los 
Angeles Police Beat lor copping (pardon the pun!) 
four awards in the 1956 Pacific Coast Industrial 
Editors Awards Contest. 

In this highly-coveted competitive awards contest, 
the Beat won one first-place and two second-place 
awards in the category division and a tie for third 
place in the overall sweepstakes. 
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The new Fireball embodies many im- 
provements. One noteworthy addition 


is its new multi-purpose cover. 


When the unmarked car goes into pur- 
suit action it is no longer necessary to 
pull the light from concealment and 
place it on the roof! 


Now there’s a new “slip-on” cover 
which allows you to have the Fireball 
right inside the car—on the dash, 
close to the windshield. Its powerful 
magnets keep it in place. The “slip- 
on” cover, with the open front, allows 
a 90° sweeping beam of warning light 
for pursuit work, yet there are no 
reflections to disturb the driver. 


At destination, the cover slips off 
quickly and the light can be tossed on 
the roof for instant, full 360° Fireball 
protection. 

This slip-on cover concealing and pro- 
tecting the Fireball light when not in 


use, is now standard equipment. 


Write for complete information now! 


FEDERAL 





The Fireball 
always ready 
for instant 
action. 
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for the unmarked car 
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{fc \ 7:\ § Corporation 


8758 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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Teenage Accidents Rise in Mississippi 
The frequency of Mississippi traffic accidents in- 

volving teenage drivers increased sharply during 1956, 

the Department of Public Safety has reported. 

Records show teenagers involved in 2,993 traffic 
mishaps in 1955, and in 3,443 collisions during 1956. 

This increase of 450 accidents was primarily felt 
in urban areas such as Jackson, according to Com- 
missioner of Public Safety Tom Scarbrough, who ex- 
plained that most accidents involving drivers under 
20 occur within cities. 

Highway Patrol accident prevention bureau records 
further show that teenagers were involved in 68 fatal 
accidents involving one or more traffic deaths. During 
1955, only 64 fatal highway mishaps involved young 
drivers. 

The present increase in teenage motor vehicle ac- 
cidents is not considered too alarming, however, by 
state safety officials. The number of teenage drivers 
behind the wheel of automobiles is increasing at an 
even faster rate. 

Many teenagers, it was pointed out, get their driver's 
license or their learner’s permit on their fifteenth 
birthday, the earliest date the license can be obtained 
under Mississippi law. This birthday-license practice, 
though not encouraged by the Highway Patrol, is 
never-the-less spreading. 

Teenage accidents can be curbed by parents taking 
more interest in how their sons and daughters drive 
and what hours and company they keep. 

Teenagers who flagrantly violate traffic rules and 
regulations by reckless driving should be “grounded” 
by their parents, the Highway Patrol feels. 

Commissioner Scarbrough expressed “deep concern” 
at today’s accident trend. “If traffic accidents involv- 
ing young people continue to climb, the matter will 
indeed become serious—very serious.” 

It was pointed out that, though teenage accidents 
jumped sharply during '56, the frequency of accidents 
involving other age groups showed little change, 
even dropping in the case of the 25-34 age bracket. 


Vehicle Registrations Exceed 65 Million 

Motor vehicle registrations in the United States 
during 1956 totaled 65,212,510, state agencies have 
reported to Federal Highway Administrator Bertram 
D. Tallamy, Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

This is a gain of 4 per cent, or 2,518,691 vehicles, 
compared with 1955 registrations. The 1956 total 
included 54,332,295 passenger cars, 10,625,536 trucks, 
and 254,679 buses. Percentage increases over 1955 
were: passenger cars, 4.2; trucks and buses, both 3.1. 

California had the highest total registration with 
6,534,982 vehicles. The largest percentage increases 
in 1956 were Nevada with 13.6 and Florida with 
10.3. ‘There were 16 states having more than one 
million passenger cars registered. The nine leading 
states combined had 51.2 per cent of the national 
motor vehicle total. 

During 1956, the states collected taxes on 50.9 
billion gallons of motor fuel, an increase of 2.4 bil- 
lion gallons over 1955. State gasoline taxes ranged 
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from 3 cents a gallon in Missouri to 7 cents in 10 
states. Tax rates on special fuels, mostly diesel fuel 
for large trucks and buses, but including some pro- 
pane and butane, ranged from 3 cents in Missouri 
to 9 cents in Montana. 

The average state gasoline tax in 1956 was 5.54 
cents a gallon, and was 5.35 cents in 1955. 

Registrations of motor vehicles by states, including 
those publicly owned, are shown in the following 
tabulation. 


COMPARISON OF TOTAL MoTor-VEHICLE REGISTRATIONS 
1955-1956 











State 1955 1956 Y% In- 

crease 
Alabama 1,041,241 1,084,524 1.2 
Arizona 114,638 151,028 8.8 
Arkansas 584,250 608,922 1.2 
California 6,189,022 6,534,982 5.6 
Colorado 737,408 775,418 5.2 
Connecticut 921,229 971,103 5.4 
Delaware 153,881 164,188 6.7 
Florida 1,615,652 1,781,725 10.3 
Georgia 1,238,918 1,273,263 2.8 
Idaho 337,514 337,329 0) 
Illinois 3,268,398 3,408,964 1.3 
Indiana 1,762,750 1,862,757 5.7 
Iowa 1,194,864 1,201,480 0.6 
Kansas 1,047,764 1,077,841 2.9 
Kentucky 1,032,405 1,069,488 3.6 
Louisiana 951,671 1,009,618 6.1 
Maine 322,674 344,690 6.8 
Maryland 938,295 993,112 5.8 
Massachusetts 1,546,234 1,619,140 1.7 
Michigan 3,114,101 3,138,467 0.8 
Minnesota 1,364,863 1,425,872 1.5 
Mississippi 636,544 657,712 3.3 
Missouri 1,490,056 1,556,889 1.5 
Montana 336,094 347,030 3.3 
Nebraska 662,030 658,048 -0.6 
Nevada 123,668 149,537 13.6 
New Hampshire 212,452 295,341 6.1 
New Jersey 2,060,963 2,148,688 1.3 
New Mexico 340,206 351,279 3.3 
New York 1,642,728 1,804,658 3.5 
North Carolina 1,437.177 1,516,569 5.5 
North Dakota 308,599 310,842 0.7 
Ohio 3,525,949 3,678,639 1.3 
Oklahoma 1,025,788 1,052,689 2.6 
Oregon 802,444 807,668 0.7 
Pennsylvania 3,737,260 3,880,773 3.8 
Rhode Island 308,148 317,196 2.9 
South Carolina 782,187 811,202 3.7 
South Dakota 325,214 325,618 0.1 
Tennessee 1,101,719 1,130,364 2.6 
Texas 3,868,982 3,938,472 1.8 
Utah 336,157 352,784 t.9 
Vermont 136,307 141,079 3.5 
Virginia 1,242,922 1,314,808 5.8 
Washington 1,163,544 1,204,958 3.6 
West Virginia 552,338 581,669 5.3 
Wisconsin 1,385,931 1,445,743 1.3 
Wyoming 173,589 176,333 1.6 
District of Columbia 197,051 201,011 2.0 
Total 62.693 819 65,212,510 4.0 
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ELECTRONIC-TRAFFIC 
EMERGENCY CONTROL 


Positive and automatic control of traffic sig- 
nals by emergency vehicles protects lives of 
highly-trained policemen and firemen... AND... 
motorists and pedestrians. Emergency runs are 
made with minimum of lost time, maximum of safety. 
Cities are freed from damage and injury suits. Costly repairs and replace- 
ments of wrecked equipment are eliminated. Insurance rates are lower. 

EL-TEC’s UHF radio traffic controllers are infallibly dependable . . . easy, 
inexpensive to install and maintain by local radio technicians... simple to 
operate. No wires. No cables. No modification of existing traffic controllers. 

Such cities as Jackson, Mich., New Haven, Conn., Maywood, IIl., Balti- 
more, Md., Newark, N.J., Ogden, Utah, and Havana, Cuba, and many 
others are EL-TEC-equipped. 





WRITE FOR DEMONSTRATION An EL-TEC portable demonstrator can-come to 
your city and show you how EL-TEC works. Write-today for an appointment. ° 


Oe So 
Loft tee 


oe Good News for Traffic Engineers: 


EL-TEC can provide radio control for precision synchronization and other pro- 
gramming functions. Write for further details—advise your requirements. 





Electronic Protection Inc. 


Subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co. Inc. 
2093 North Hawthorne Avenue + Melrose Park, Illinois na 


The Only FCC Type Approved System for Emergency Traffic Control 








Electronic Traffic 
Control is Hot Item 


“Electronic traffic signals for con- 
trol by emergency vehicles are pres- 
ently the hottest item in these days of 
jammed streets and Civil Defense 
Consciousness.” So says Traffic Safe- 
ty, Official traffic publication of the 
National Safety Council. 


A quick look at the advertisement 
in the adjoining columns points up 
the fact that these electronic traffic 
signals are installed in such represent- 
ative communities as Jackson, Mich.; 
New Haven, Conn.; Maywood, IIl.; 
Baltimore, Md.; Ogden, Utah, and 
Havana, Cuba. 


Most any police administrator who 
is charged with responsibility for traf- 
fic control and accident prevention 
can see these installations at work. 
And only then is it possible to esti- 
mate what flexibility can be attained 
with such control in an electronic age. 


In some smaller communities, po- 
lice officials are experimenting with 
control of weekend and holiday traffic 
by the installation of a few key inter- 
sections plus police vehicles. They are 
finding that a single police officer in 
a squad car can regulate the flow of 
this peak traffic, and do it success- 
fully, expertly. For metropolitan 
peaks, of course, a special control 
unit is available. 


But, perhaps, the biggest dividend 
in an electronic signal installation is 
the high degree of public interest 
engendered in the community’s sign- 
ing and signal program. 


A standard signal installation can 
cost a million dollars and John Q. 
Taxpayer thinks maybe the heads 
have just been repainted. But let an 
electronic signal go up and every- 
body’s talking it, and what’s more — 
everybody in town acts like he owns 
it. It’s like adding vitamins to the 
accident-prevention consciousness of 
the community. 


Cities and towns which have had 
these demonstrations and made instal- 
lations have discovered this plus fac- 
tor. It adds up to the fact that John 
Q. Taxpayer is willing to buy and 
pay for modern methods of handling 
traffic and to support progressive law 
enforcement techniques. Police ad- 
ministrators know how much. this 
means to the success of their overall 
programs. 


Elimination of accidents to emer- 
gency vehicles usually provides the 
funds to more than pay for the initial 
electronic-traffic emergency control in- 
stallation. 


Any police official who has been 
through a really messed-up wreck in- 
volving an emergency police or fire 
vehicle will readily add his “Amen” 
to these comments. END 





Crack European Counterfeit Ring 


One of the largest dollar counterfeiting rings in 
the post war era was recently cracked by USAREUR 
Military Police Criminal Investigators and the French 
Police. 

Ring leaders in the counterfeit ring, consisting for 
the most part of French citizens of Corsican and Arab 
extraction, were apprehended alter almost two years 
of concentrated investigative effort. 


In possession of the leader of the operation at the 
time of his apprehension, was enough counterfeiting 
equipment to produce over $4,500,000. in the bogus 
currency. Denominations of the bills manufactured 
were $10, 20, 50 and 100. 

Colonel Louis Mark, Chief of the Investigations 
Branch, USAREUR Provost Marshal Division, and 
Capt. Harry J. Painter, CO, 6th MP Det (CI), di- 
rected the operations of criminal investigators who 
cooperated closely with the French police on the case. 

Counterfeit US dollar bills in varying denomina- 
tions began to show up in finance channels early in 
1955. Interpol, French and other European Police 
Forces were contacted and it was soon determined 
that the main distribution center for the counterfeits 
was located somewhere in France. 

The French Surete Nationale threw its resources 
into the battle against the counterfeiters and the 
dragnet began. 

Three US Military Police criminal investigators 
were assigned full time to assist the French Criminal 
Police. ‘These investigators moved to Paris and work- 
ed out of the Office of Commissaire Principle, Emil 
Benhamou, until the case was concluded. Benhamou 
is Chief of the Surete’s Counterfeit Division. 

Contacts were soon made and surveillances of sus- 
pects established. The game of “hide and seek” rang- 
ed over the length and breadth of France. 

The small peddlers were soon under surveillance. 
However, they weren't molested. The word had gone 
out—“Don’'t tip our hand. We want the source—the 
big boys:..” 

In April 1956, Mr. U. E. Baughman, Chief of the 
US Secret Service, arrived in Heidelberg to consult 
with US Military and French Police authorities. At 
this high level conference, final plans were made for 
smashing the bogus money ring. 

The case took on the characteristics of a real inter- 
national thriller. Locales changed from the lush 
night spots of Paris and the Riviera to the dark alleys 
and foggy wharfs of Marseilles. 

The “ring” operated in the classic manner common 
to counterfeiters. Big dealers obtained the bills from 
the source and sold them to three or four “pushers.” 
These “‘pushers” then passed on the bogus greenbacks 
to the small timers who were responsible for unload- 
ing them on the market as the “real McCoy.” It was 
easy to locate the small fry—but months were to elapse 
before the “source’’ was pinned down. 

Early in 1956 the big dealers and “pushers” were 
identified and brought under surveillance. The “ring 
leaders” were now in striking distance of the ‘long 
arm of the law.’ 

In December 1956, long days and nights of con- 
centrated effort finally paid off. The ring leaders 
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Attending conference in Heidelberg, which led to 
smashing the French counterfeiting ring, are, |. to r., 
Chief U. E. Baughman, United States Secret Service, 
Brig. General H. M. Hobson, ‘ten Provost Marshal, 
USAREUR, and Mr. Emil Benhamou, Chief of the 


Surete’s Nationale Counterfeit Division. 


were brought to bay in the little town of Nogent-sur- 
Marne near Paris. The police moved into the hide- 
out in the nick of time. The counterfeit masterminds 
were ready to leave as evidenced by their carefully 
packed equipment and material which included two 
presses. 

The two top men in the organization, who are now 
behind bars, were internationally known criminals— 
wanted by the police of several European countries. 
Colonel Mark described the counterfeit gang as one 
of the best organized groups of criminals encounter- 
ed by his investigators. He remarked on the success- 
ful conclusion of the case and pointed out how the 
circulation of spurious currency is detrimental to the 
economy of otl.er countries as well as our own. 

Both Brig. General H. M. Hobson, then Provost 
Marshal, and Colonel Mark commended the investi- 
gators who participated in the operation and were 
also high in their praise of members of the French 
Surete who had jurisdiction in the case. 


You'll Enjoy This One! 

It’s a safe bet that at least one North Carolina 
state highway patrolman is going to take a harder 
look at any driver licenses he may have occasion to 
inspect henceforth. 

Part of the fledging trooper’s training at the patrol’s 
basic training school in Chapel Hill involves the de- 
tection of falsified driver licenses, Patrol officials 
rigged up a batch of artfully designed fakes, care- 
fully “doctored” with minor errors, misprints, wrong 
dates and the like. They mixed up the queer licenses 
with a few legal ones and submitted the whole batch 
to the class for inspection. 

Included in the bundle was the perfectly legal 
license of Col. James R. Smith, commander of the 
58l-man force. 

When the collection reached the eager-beaver, he 
searched through them quickly, came out with the 
colonel’s license and studied it carefully. A moment 
later, he announced “This one’s a fake!’ And then 
promptly tore it to bits before stricken officials could 
make a move. 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


| $Q G99 vers 
X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to $41°° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 
ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 

EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 

: a As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 
1 Box 214x314 Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 


get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-oz. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8: Carrying Case 


Speaking of limited budgets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of 7 colors of finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the Super Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 





Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 









The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 214x34%4 and 34%4x4% film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SINR CIHNTE 


Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 








where 
Last 


meets 
West 

in 
Hawaii! 





Aloha 


to all police chiefs . 


coming to Honolulu! 
Don't miss 
Club Ginza . 
Hawaii's first 
authentic 
Japanese 
nite club! ae” 













1366 College Walk 


Not far from 
Police Station 

















Dacron Fibers Help Police Avoid 
“Summer Sloppiness” in Uniform 


‘Today more than ever, on-duty neatness is a must 
for the police force. 

A man who gives the physical impression of efh- 
ciency commands respect and a feeling of capability 
whether he’s directing traffic or investigating a burg- 
lary. Respect and capability are the basis of public 
cooperation with the police. 

Psychologists say that a man who takes pride in 
his appearance is more likely to take pride in his 
work. An important part of community life—public 
safety—is entrusted to the policeman. A community 
proud of its police force will more readily offer its 
cooperation, upon which the lawman must depend 
to discharge his trust successfully. 


An easy way to build this pride, according to for- 
ward-thinking law officers, is to build and maintain 
the atmosphere of efficiency and capability through 
a courteous, business-like attitude and appearance. 
It's a public relations effort, they feel, that goes a long 
way towards bridging the gap between public apathy 
and community cooperation. 

One of the most difficult problems in many police 
departments is how to keep well groomed and neat 
during the hot and humid spring, summer, and early 
fall months. 

What is the essential requirement for a well-dressed 
appearance in hot weather? A uniform that holds 
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its crease and recovers quickly from wrinkling unde 
practically all conditions is a very big “must.” 

The recent development of stronger yet lighte1 
weight fabrics for uniforms has given police a new 
outlook on their summer clothing needs. Achieved 
through the use of “Dacron” polyester fiber blended 
with wool, these modern uniforms are proving thei 
wear-worthiness in a steadily growing number ol 
local and state police units. 

Columbia, S. C., policemen, for instance, have 
adopted them as standard summer clothing issue. 
So has the New Orleans, La., department together 
with its women’s police detachment. Among others 
who have made this new summer garment blend 
standard are departments at Greensboro, N. C.; Astin, 
Texas; St. Louis, Mo.; Washington, D. C.; Miami, 
Fla.; Raleigh, N. C.; Richmond, Va.; Mobile, Ala.; 
Memphis, Tenn.; and Des Moines, Iowa; and state 
police in more than fifteen states. 

Lawmen who have worn these specially engineered 
summer garments like the cool comfort and longe) 
lasting wear they give. “Dacron,” the tough, sellf- 
grooming fiber, when blended with wool in a 50) pei 
cent or more ratio, permits uniforms to be made 
lighter in weight and, consequently, very porous. The 
light weight and high porosity allow the body to 
cool faster, and “Dacron,” because of its greaten 
ability to resist abrasion at point of wear, puts addi 
tional mileage into the wear life of the garment. 

But the greatest advantage of this modern [ibe 
blend in police uniforms, from the standpoint ol 
appearance, is the new standards of neatness they 
make possible. These new uniforms stay freshei 
looking longer than anything else police officers have 
been able to buy for summer wear. On-the-job wea 
tests have shown that creases stay intact and wrinkles 
stay out even if the wearer is caught in a sudden 
downpour. 

Many policemen agree that long-range uniform 
costs are reduced through the use of these modern 
garments. Replacement costs are lowered because 
of longer wear life. Maintenance costs are reduced 
on two counts: because of the crease-retention and 
wrinkle-resistance advantages, the need for pressing 
is lessened; and, since spots and soils may be removed 
by spot cleaning without mussing the fabric, the need 
for dry cleaning is decreased. 

The combination of added wear life, easy main 
tenance, and longer lasting good looks has proven 
to lawmen that modern uniforms earn their niche 
in up-to-date police work as companions in a neate} 
appearance and the resulting new public outlook on 
eficiency and capability. 


OKLAHOMA CADET 1957 MODEL 


Here’s a composite picture of 34 cadets who gradu 
ated recently from the Oklahoma Highway Patrol 
Institute: 

He is 28 years of age, weighs 191 pounds, and stands 
six feet two and a half inches tall. He is married 
and has one and a third children and has nine months 
of college. He has had 24 months of military service 
of which 11 months and 18 days was put in overseas. 

Patrol Chief Jack Rollins said there is no one 
named Smith or Jones on the roster, but there is 
one Barber, one Snow, a Cannon, and one Edsel Ford. 
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THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 


THE CLEAR-VUE SAFETY SHIELD 
is the only shield that: 


NEW PROTECTION 
| 
| 









protects police drivers from all types 
of assault from back-seat prisoners 


* avoids the “bird cage” look of 
restraint vehicles 


* provides ample front-seat head room 


* allows unobstructed, undistorted 
rear-view vision 


® is made of the same durable 
Plexiglas used in planes 


is curved for maximum tensile 
strength 


' “ 
| CLEAR-VUE makes one-man police cars 

| safe and practical DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 
\ 


~_____ George F. Cake Ca. 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 


LAW ENFORCEMENT EQUIPMENT 
Dept. B - P.O. Box 649 - Berkeley, Calif. 














Price: 


$82.50 


F.O.B. 
Berkeley 





~~ The Preferred 
: Fabric 
Unequaled 
for 

Police 
Uniform Shirts 


Simpson’s Soulette Poplin is: Provides the 
utmost in 



















1 Fine all combed, long staple cot- 
ton, woven for long wear. 


2 Vat dyed, to assure fastness to Tana 
light and washing 

3 High thread count for luster and OKs 
superior appearance 

4 Sanforized (shrinkage does not 

exceed 1%) for permanent fit 

Ask your uniform shirt supplier to show you shirts made 

of Simpson’s Soulette Poplin, or write us direct. It has 

won the favor of policemen all over the country. 


WM. SIMPSON, SONS & CO., INC., 1430 Broadway, New York 18, New York 





Philadelphia Chicago St. Louis Los Angeles 
12 S. 12th Street 300 W. Adams Street 915 Olive Street 819 Santee Street 





SAVE...TIME, MONEY, FACTS! 











TWO SPEED TAPE RECORDER 


There’s practically no limit to the number of ways an Ampro 
Tape Recorder will serve your Department. Recordings of key 
speakers can be preserved for police training purposes; lectures 
can be prepared and practised on tape; reports can be given 
quickly and easily, saving valuable time and maintaining a 
permanent record. It can even be used for dictation and tran- 
scribing. In law enforcement, speech recordings of intoxicated 
persons can be introduced as court evidence in many states, as 
well as refreshing the memory of the arresting officer in case 
of trial delay. 

The Ampro Tape Recorder can be used as a public address 
system and as a powerful amplifying system for broadcasting 
high fidelity music at lectures or social functions of the police 
recreation club. 

The Ampro has two-speed operation, 744 inches per second 
for hi-fi music and voice and 3% inches per second for economi- 
cal voice recordings. Operating the Ampro is simplicity itself. . . 
just push the convenient piano-type keys for instant Start, Stop, 
Forward, Reverse and Record. In addition, the Ampro is light- 
weight and completely portable, with the most complete line of 
accessories in the industry. You'll find it the most practical and 
versatile tape recorder for your Department. 


GRAPPLE X? wc. | | 


ROCHESTER 8, N.Y. A SUQSIOIARY OF 4 


For further information see your Graflex dealer or write Dept. PC.-77 








THE LADIES GO TO COURT 


In May the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
launched a nationwide attack on conditions in traffic 
courts, 


Purpose: To see that the 12,000,000 Americans 
who go into traffic court each year meet with condi- 
tions of justice and dignity that will build respect for 
the law and, particularly, for traffic laws. 

The need? The American Bar Association out- 
lines it this way: By every survey in the last 25 years, 
the majority of our traffic courts fail to meet mini- 
mum standards of effective judicial administration. 

Since it is in the traffic courts that most Americans 
today see and hear justice in action, it is imperative 
that these courts be well-administered, honest, and 
dignified. In far too many communities, no steps 
have been taken to modernize the traffic courts. 
The inertia and disinterest of local citizens have con- 
tinued to foster inadequate facilities and inadequate 
personnel in the courts. And the resulting public dis- 
respect for the law is one of the primary causes for 
the mounting toll of deaths on the highways. 

Can the women get results? 

The American Bar Association thinks that they 
can. It is this Association, representing the legal 
profession, that has asked the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs to cooperate in a program of traffic 
court improvement. 

Since 1942, the A. B. A. has carried on its own 
program to bring about reforms in our traffic courts. 
Now, it has placed in the hands of its Junior Bat 
Conference (the “young member” section of A. B. A., 
with approximately 25,000 lawyers under the age ol 
35) a “Visitor-Violator’ program which is to mesh 
with the 115,000 member clubs of the General Fed- 
eration. In the eyes of David Maxwell, A. B. A. presi- 
dent, and Mrs. R. I. C. Prout, General Federation 
president, the men and the women will play comple- 
mentary roles: 

1) The Junior Bar Conference, as a professional 
group concerned with the problems of the law, can 
act as liaison between the laymen of the community 
and the technical, legal aspects of the traffic court. 

2.) The women’s clubs of GFC are citizens’ groups 
with long experience in rallying community support. 
They can organize effective action at the local level. 

The theme of the “Visitor-Violator’” program is: 
“Go to court as a visitor—not as a violator.” It is 
a program whereby the citizens of a community are 
invited to view the operation of the local traffic 
courts, with each visitor being asked to judge the 
court, its personnel, and procedure. 

It begins by securing the cooperation of the local 
trafic judge. At the outset, the entire project is pre- 
sented to the judge as an effort to build public rec- 
ognition for the importance of the traffic court. Ac- 
cording to the A. B. A., most judges will welcome 
public interest in the conditions of their courts. Many 
have inherited from their predecessors the physical 
surroundings, staff, court procedures and legal struc- 
tures that characterize these courts. They need the 
awareness and support of the community to bring 
about reforms and improve conditions. 

All state and district safety chairmen of the General 
Federation of Women’s Ciubs have received a booklet 
from the national safety division chairman, titled: 
“Better Trafic Courts—Key to Safety.” 

This booklet outlines specific steps for making con- 
tact with members of the Junior Bar Conference in 
local communities. Clubwomen are urged to rely 





on these lawyers’ groups for guidance in approaching 
the traffic court problems in each state. 
“Nobody underestimates” the effectiveness of these 






women at the community and national level. When A N eve Concept 


they “go to court” in the interest of justice, dignity 


and efficiency, the country may be amazed at the in Community 
Protection 


results.—General Federation Clubwoman 


PRESENTS GOLDEN GUN AWARD 


Patrolman William P. Sammon, chosen the nation’s 
most heroic policeman, received the first annual 
H & R Golden Gun Award for heroism on May 23. 

He was presented with an engraved, gold-plated 
revolver by Harrington & Richardson, Inc., of Worces- 
ter, Mass. in a ceremony at the Chicago Police range 
that was televised nationally on the NBC “Tonight!” 
show. 

Patrolman Sammon killed a bandit in a gun duel 
the first time he ever was called on to use his service 
revolver. 

The heroic policeman was trapped by the safety 
belt in his patrol car following a wild chase of a 
market holdup getaway car. He was being stalked 
by a former convict armed with a sawed-off shotgun. 
In the ensuing gun duel, Sammon fired five perfect 
shots through the windshield, killing the criminal. 








GANMEWELL 


Communication 
Network 





Advanced application of Gamewell Police 
and Emergency Signalling Systems provides 
progressive communities with a completely 
private and integrated network for maximum 
protection by the forces of law and order. 


Here are the functions this system performs... 
@ Police Supervision and Coordination 

@ Civil Defense Control 

@ Direct Telephone Channel for Police and Public 
Patrolmen Re-Call and Mobilization 
Systematic reporting and contacting 

Citizen’s Emergency Post 

Record Keeping and Planning 


Chief George A. Otlewis of Chicago, president of ° wwe Alarm and Advisory Service 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police, @ Private Protection through direct Connection 





Patrolman William P. Sammon, right, receives the 
Golden Gun Award from Chief George A. Otlewis, 
Chicago Park District Police, president of the IACP. 


called the incident ‘an excellent and outstanding 


; aa : Plan for this new concept in your community. . . 
performance of police duty” in making the presenta- 


Bring this new concept in community protection 


on. } to your own area. It will help you expand and 
He has the commendations of all the law enforce- increase the scope of the Police Department as 

ment agencies,” Chief Otlewis said. “He showed the vital arm of all law and order. 

tremendous courage in a precarious situation in which Get complete information from 


a mistake might have cost him his life, and allowed 
an armed criminal to go free.” 

Chief Otlewis also praised Harrington & Richard- 
son for taking the lead in focusing attention on dis- 
tinguished acts of heroism by law enforcement officers. 

“The IACP is cognizant of the great contribution 
to morale and performance that results from honors 
such as the H & R Golden Gun Award,” said Chiel 
Otlewis. ‘The police of the U. S. might well be 
proud of their tradition of bravery and devotion to 
duty.” 





‘COMPANY 


Newton Upper Falls 64, Mass. 
in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd., Belleville, Ont. 
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LALA AN 
JSTOM TAILORED 


4 / 


Que 


NEW YORK 


: THE UME ORM NOOSE OF lf NATION 


RJA PALDALA ASM 


This Label Marks 
‘She Standard of 
Uniform “Perfection 


IT IS YOUR GUARANTEE 
OF COMPLETE SATISFACTION 


A. DUBOIS AND SON, Inc. 
17 Union Square New York 3, N. Y. 











America’s Foremost 
Smith & Wesson 


and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 


We carry a complete line of Smith & Wesson 
Revolvers, Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, Sirens 
and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department upon request. 
Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to us for 
new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 











Central Control Speeds Calls 


Emergency 
Reporting 


By CAPTAIN ARTHUR J. LEAHEY 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SYRACUSE PARKING AUTHORITY 
SYRACUSE POLICE DEPARTMENT 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


All members of our police department—the detec- 
tive, radio car man, policewoman, and _ particularly 
the beat man—are closer to police headquarters today 
than was possible prior to the emergency reporting 
system now in operation in Syracuse, New York. 

This modern system not only cares for police and 
fire emergencies. but for ambulance services, gas leaks, 
fallen trees, exposed wires due to storms or othe 
causes, accidents, broken water mains, or any of the 
various incidents which might occur day or night 
throughout the year. 

This doesn’t mean, of course, that radio communi- 
cation between headquarters and mobile units on 
the street, or from car to car, has been slowed up so 
far as emergencies are concerned. This is still the 
most vital form of contact in any police department. 

However, there are times when the police officer 
on the street has some valuable information to relay 
to a command officer, or a description to give the 
complaint clerk or dispatcher in a hurry which could 
be accomplished more easily by telephone. And, 
under the new setup, this means of communication 
is literally in sight of, or a few seconds away from, 
the officer with 320 emergency boxes now available 
at strategic locations throughout the city. 

Whether from a member of the police department 
or private citizen, all calls are filtered through the 
Fire Control Center in City Hall where trained oper- 
ators and dispatchers relay the call immediately to 
the proper agency depending upon the nature of 
the call or complaint. Incidentally, there are five 
direct lines from this control board to police head- 
quarters so communication facilities are always ade 
quate for anything requiring police action. 

Previous to installation of this reporting system, 
police boxes throughout the city numbered 31. As 
one may realize, this is rather a low figure compared 
with the 320 now available to members of the de- 
partment under the new arrangement. Utilization ol 
these emergency boxes by police has resulted in much 
better contact between the beat man and headquai 
ters as the officer reports on the hour or half how 
during his tour of duty. 

Location of these boxes in all areas of the city has 
also made it possible for the chief of police to set 
up a special foot patrol post in any section of the 
city if necessary to combat an outbreak of crime o1 
delinquency. 

This matter was thoroughly discussed at a meeting 
held in the latter part of March with police, fire, 
New York Telephone Co., and New York State De 
partment of Public Works officials attending. 
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It was pointed out that a motorist might be forced police cannot expect to cope with situations that 
to walk quite a distance before he or she could re- may arise.” 
port a fire, accident, serious injury or illness, holdup —— 
or other emergency, and that lack of communications SAFETY TALK IN OKLAHOMA CITY 
on any access arterial would constitute a void in the 
city’s protective network. It was agreed that such ie as a 
installation would be imperative so far as adequate 
police protection is concerned. 

Tentative plans have been formulated to place 
these boxes in pairs opposite each other on extreme 
sides of the highway, approximately a half mile apart, 
and so located that a person will not have to cross 
any part of the highway to reach one. 


Zz 









Wisconsin Issues Police CD Manual 

A newly revised official manual, Police Services in 
Civil Defense, has been issued by the Wisconsin State 
Office of Civil Defense to local CD coordinators and 
directors. 


Maj. Gen. Ralph J. Olson, state CD director, ex- National traffic safety authorities met recently in 
plained that the manual deals particularly with the Oklahoma City with state and local officials to dis- 
purpose, functions, organizations, and training ol cuss accident prevention programs. Among those at- 
auxiliary police. The manual points out that “a tending were (left to right): J. O. Mattson, presi- 
minimum of 20,350 auxiliary police will be needed dent, Automotive Safety Foundation, Washington, 
in Wisconsin for trafic control in an enemy-caused D. C.; Glenn V. Carmichael, assistant director of train- 
emergency.” ing, the Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 

\s CD co-director for safety services, Commissioner Evanston, IIl.; Dr. Waldo E. Stephens, secretary-treas- 
Melvin Larson of the state motor vehicle department urer, Oklahoma City Safety Council; Ray Ashworth, 
wrote a letter of transmittal to accompany the manual. director, IACP Traffic Division and Traffic Institute, 
He said, “Without the aid of auxiliary police, youn and Chief Roy Bergman, Oklahoma City. 





18,926 Tiny Open Windows In— 


BREEZY by “HEAD-MASTER” 


THE CE i 
tf is 

COOLEST | = 
POLICE CAP ' 


IN 
THE WORLD 


BREEZY No. 51 — White ventilated BREEZY No. 52 — Blue ventilated 
Nylon top — Open cane band Nylon top — Open cane band 


Something NEW in UNIFORM CAPS which is 
“OUT OF THIS WORLD” 


BREEZY gives you the feeling of open space with the blue skies above and the coolness of a refreshing breeze .. . 
NEW TYPE Ventilated NYLON FABRIC in WHITE or BLUE gives you an 8 point cap with thousands of AIR HOLES 
like TINY OPEN WINDOWS in the top of your cap, plus a genuine OPEN CANE BAND, which allows the breeze to 
keep your head cool. Keeps clean with a damp cloth and soap. 

DON’T CONFUSE these new cool uniform caps with the mass production models now on the market. ‘‘BREEZY” by 
Head-Master is CUSTOM MADE in TRADITIONAL ‘’Head-Master’’ QUALITY, with a NON-Removable top which gives 
you a more Durable cap — Smart Styling — Light Weight and Cool, Cool Comfort. Looks like a regular cap from 8 


feet away. ~ 50 
SPECIAL LOW INTRODUCTORY PRICE *4-°° cach 
FR FE Plastic Rain Cap Cover 
If you enclose payment with order 
(A Regular $6.25 VALUE — SAVE $1.75 by Ordering Now . . . Offer Limited) 


WENTWORTH-FORMAN CO., INC. 


21 EDINBORO ST., DEPT. P, BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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NEW MASTER CONTROL SYSTEM 





Nassau County Executive A. Holly Patterson, avove 
right, waits for signal from Police Commissioner 
John M. Beckmann before throwing switch to turn 
on new master traffic control for 15 intersections in 
a one-mile stretch of Long Beach Road, Oceanside, 
Nassau County, New York. Ceremony putting the 
control into operation was held May 28. 

Developed by the Littlefield-Alger Signal Company, 
the electrically operated master control system will 
not interfere with electronic equipment in the sur- 
rounding area. The master unit can be operated 
manually, with the operator dialing the proper con- 
trol, or can be set to automatically control varying 
types and directions of traffic at predetermined times 
of a day. 

New in the operation is use of telephone lines to 
carry the controlling signal instead of the normal 
cable installation. ‘The control is further designed 
to facilitate maintenance by the use of plug-in con- 
nections rather than the usual permanent electrical 
connections. Thus, if one unit of the control fails, 
a new unit can replace it by a simple plug-in oper- 
ation. 

The Long Beach road area of Nassau County was 
chosen for the new control because it offers the heaviest 
trafic flow requiring the most varied control in time 
and volume. The master control can be pre-set to 
control 12 different types of traffic movement prob- 
lems. ‘The settings were determined by comprehen- 
sive studies of traffic movement through the 15 in- 
tersections at various times and under varying con- 
ditions. The controls will favor northbound or south- 
bound traffic, or will set traffic lights for progressive or 
simultaneous operations, or will provide short, me- 
dium or long timing. Rapidly changing or unex- 
pr wsay traffic conditions, such as sudden storms that 
ring a mass exodus from beach areas, can be met 
by manually dialing the required control setting. 

“Among its advantages,” Nassau County Police 
Commissioner John M. Beckman points out, “is its 
flexibility. It is designed to handle all types of traffic 
in an area with many traffic movement problems.” 
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THE GOOD DRIVER, BLESS HIM! 


By DON SLUTZ, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
TRAFFIC SAFETY ASSOCIATION OF DETROIT 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


(Reprinted from the TSA Bulletin) 


You'll find him everywhere—the tolerant guy who 
grins instead of blowing his stack when the going 
gets a little heavy, who protects you and himself in 
an emergency situation by doing the right thing. 
And it’s nice to find him behind the wheel of an auto- 
mobile. 


He drives his car day after day in all kinds of 
trafic and all kinds of weather without once threaten- 
ing to commit mayhem on a fellow citizen. 


He “rolls with the punch” when some characte1 
with a low IQ zig-zags around him like a cruising half- 
back and then jerks to a screaming stop at the red 
light immediately ahead. 


A FRIENDLY SALUTE 

He slows down to give elbow room to the trapped 
driver trying desperately to pull away from the curb. 

And when he’s on the receiving end of a similar 
courtesy, he raises his hand in a friendly salute. 

When traffic jams up, he gets just as irritated as 
you and J. But he refrains from blowing his horn 
at the helpless guy ahead. 

He takes it slow and easy on residential streets be- 
cause he knows a small pedestrian—or a large one, 
maybe—can come suddenly out of nowhere. 


DOESN’T GET COMPETITIVE 
He restrains his competitive spirit when moving 
through an open intersection. That isn’t the kind 
of contest he wants to win. And, anyway, it costs 
so much these days to get that dented fender un 
dented. 


If you asked him, he probably couldn't tell you 
that it takes about 90 feet to stop a car traveling at 
35 mph, but experience has taught him how fast he 
can drive safely. 

He pays attention to his driving. He doesn’t leer 
at a blond on the street corner, nor gawk at an acci- 
dent on the expressway. 

In fairness to other drivers, he makes no secret of 
his intentions to stop or slow down or turn. And, 
besides, he doesn’t want to get clobbered from behind. 


REFUSES TO TAKE SILLY CHANCES 
He takes it for granted that drivers and pedestrians 
—himself included—occasionally will make mistakes. 
So he doesn’t jump out of his skin when they do. 
On the open highway, he’s watchful for the farm 
vehicle that may emerge from a side road, for the 
lame brain who tries to pass on a curve or a hill. 


He’s not a slow driver. When all conditions are 
favorable, he lets his car run. But he refuses to take 
silly chances. 


In a word, he drives defensively and courteously. 
And safely. 


He’s the good driver. 


The Police Chief 





HALLELUJAH, WE HAVE PLENTY 
And Detroit, hallelujah, has plenty of them. 
Thousands and thousands. 


Just for the record, more than 700,000 drivers 
traveled the streets of Detroit during all of 1956 with- 
out getting involved in a single reportable accident. 

These are the drivers who have helped Detroit 
build a fine safety record. They don’t get any official 
recognition. They just keep driving deftly and sanely, 
minding their own business. 

No, they don’t get any publicity. But they have 
more fun than those who do. 


Visits MP’s In Germany 

srigadier General Salem ben Lamin, Police Com 
missioner of the Province of Tripolitania and_ his 
deputy, Colonel Mohammed Kerwat, visited several 
military police installations during a recent visit to 
Germany. The general was on a police equipment 
procurement mission for his government and had 
visited England’s Scotland Yard before arriving on 
the Continent. 


In his quest for the most modern police equipment, 
he visited the Leitz factory in Wetzlar and the Mei 
cedes-Benz plant in Stuttgart. 


Major Leonard Bell, US Army MP Crime Lab- 
oratory, Frankfurt, discusses scientific police equip- 


ment with General Salem ben Lamin, Police Com- 
missioner of the Province of Tripolitania. 





The Libyan police dignitary had previously studied 
various police organizations and operations in the 
United States as well as other countries. 

He expressed gratification that the Libyan police 
force compared favorably with other leading police 
organizations. 

General ben Lamin examined with interest the 
scientific equipment of the US Army Military Police 
Crime Laboratory located in Frankfurt. He was 
particularly interested in the flame process for de- 
veloping latent finger prints which was developed by 
M/Specialist Oscar H. Baker of the laboratory. 

Before departing for Italy en route to Libya, Gen- 
eral Salem ben Lamin mentioned the friendly and co- 
operative relationship betweeen members of his staff 
and Major John F. Hyde, Provost Marshal, Office of 
the District Engineers, Middle East District, who is 
stationed in Libya. 
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News 
nic Views 


By Lieut. Pat Robinson 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











If you are planning a trip that will take you into 
the state of Texas this summer be sure and keep 
your eyes peeled for one of the most outstanding at- 
tractions in the West. We doubt if Homer Garrison 
of the Texas State Department of Public Safety has 
bothered to advertise this ingenious feature, since 
from all reports it already enjoys the highest degree 
of acceptance by Texas citizens. 


The attraction we speak of is that of the Texas 
Law Enforcement Foundation’s “Crimemobile.”” The 
Crimemobile is a police exhibit displaying scientific 
crime detection equipment and devices. It contains 
a panorama of pictorial illustrations depicting the 
criminal investigator at work. The viewers can see 
for themselves the machinery of law enforcement 
which aids in the detection and solving of crimes 
as well as the apprehension of criminals. Among 
the devices shown are: radar, portable X-ray, poly- 
graph, drunkometer, a completely portable scientific 
crime lab, a police weapons arsenal and fingerprint 
equipment. 


The Crimemobile is only one part of an educa- 
tional program being conducted by the Texas Law 
Enforcement Foundation. This Foundation is com- 
posed of merchants, lawyers, doctors, ranchers and 
other citizens who are interested in aiding law en- 
forcement in that state. Its members are striving 
to enlist the aid of all the citizens in Texas in sup- 
port of good law enforcement. They have mapped 
out a twenty-year program of continuing education 
directed primarily at the children and teenagers olf 
that state in an effort to arouse a greater respect for 
the law. 


From all of the reports we have on hand it would 
appear that this display leaves no doubt in the minds 
of those who have visited the exhibit that criminal 
investigation is a science. From the apparent over- 
whelming success of this venture other states, counties 
or cities might be interested in such an educational 
and public relations exhibit. We feel sure that Di- 
rector Homer Garrison or Mr. Park Street, who is 
the Texas Law Enforcement Foundation’s chairman, 
would be glad to send along the plans and informa- 
tion about the Crimemobile to anyone who is in- 
terested. 


You might say that we led with our chins and 
really asked for what we received in the mail last 
week. Some issues ago we mentioned the continuing 
problem of pedestrian traffic injuries and asked you 
to send along any ideas on how to combat this di- 
lemma. One of our wonderful readers rose to the 
occasion and mailed us a letter in which he outlined 
a “sure fire’’ way to alleviate the traffic accident prob- 
lem in any community regardless of its size. At 
first we were disturbed to find that the writer had 
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failed to sign his name to the letter but, after read- 
ing his suggestion, we could immediately understand 
his reluctance. 

The author of that masterpiece suggested that the 
first thing the community should do was to conduct 
a survey of their traffic flow pattern. He went on 
to say that they had done this in his town and had 
come up with a startling fact. 

His community was bordered on the north edge 
by a wide river, but they found there were no bridges 
to enable the vehicles to cross over to the other side, 
thus creating a bottleneck that affected the whole 
traffic pattern in the town. After the discovery of this 
amazing condition they promptly set about to change 
the traffic flow by means of one-way streets. Our 
writer states that they made all streets one-way, 
north bound. The gentleman then said in the most 
gleeful of terms that their entire problem was solved 
and the traffic accidents became non-existant as did 
their automobiles. Our un-named author closed his 
letter with the remark that everyone in the com- 
munity “plunged” into the program. 

All we have to say concerning this program is that 
we shall scan the “position wanted” columns in the 
nation’s newspapers looking for a traffic engineer who 
is seeking employment in a community with no 
rivers within a hundred miles. 

For the benefit of our other readers, please don't 
send us the suggestion that a community needs only 
to reduce the maximum speed limit to zero and 
then have an ordinance passed which prohibits back 
ing up—we already have that one too! 


Certainly by now each of you have heard o1 
read about the disastrous tornado which snaked its 
way eastward through Oklahoma, Kansas and Mis- 
souri and resulted in the virtual devastation of one 
large suburban community at the south edge of met 
ropolitan Kansas City on May 20th. 


Although many thousands of words were written 
about this disaster, little or no mention was made 
of the cooperation between the various law enforce- 
ment agencies in this area. It is tragic that it would 
take an instance of human misery to achieve the ul- 
timate in inter-agency cooperation among law en- 
forcement. 


The first few hours after the tornado struck were 
necessarily confused ones, but from this climate of 
confusion quickly came unified effort. There was 
no thought of political, geographical or jurisdiction- 
al boundaries as far as the hundreds of police officers, 
sheriffs, highway patrolmen and auxiliary police were 
concerned. At any one of the roadblocks set up 
around the periphery of the stricken area could be 
found officers wearing different uniforms and_be- 
longing to separate organizations but all working 
harmoniously together. 

This cataclysm brought one point forcefully home 
to each of us. No police department, sheriff's de- 
partment or for that matter any law enforcement 
agency, can hope to stand alone and adequately serve 
their citizenry. Two-hundred and fifty Kansas City 
police officers alone crossed the jurisdictional bound- 
ary between city and county to offer their assistance. 
Think what would have happened if there had been 
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animosity, distrust or intense jealousy between the 
sheriff's department and the police department. ° Pos- 
sibly those officers would never have been sent and 
more persons could have died as a result of lack of 
immediate and highly trained assistance. 


\s we said, it is too bad that it takes a time ol 
crisis to prove to ourselves and the public whom we 
serve that there is a closeness and harmony of cooper- 
ation between all law enforcement agencies in this 
vast metropolitan area. 


President's Committee Calls Meeting 


State and local officials will meet December 9-10 
in Washington, D. C., to assess the status of their 
trafhe accident prevention efforts and to set priorities 
for measures necessary to reduce deaths and injuries 
on the streets and highways. 

The meeting has been called by the President's 
Committee for Trafhc Safety, headed by Harlow H. 
Curtice, president of General Motors Corporation. 


Delegates to the conference will be named by na- 
tional organizations of public officials—16 from each 
group whose members have responsibilities in the 
trafhe safety field. (The International Association ol 
Chiefs of Police will be one of the organizations re- 
presented.) Invitations will be extended to muni- 
cipal, county, and state officials, plus representatives 
of federal agencies such as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission which have programs affecting motor 
transportation generally. Between 300 and 400 per- 
sons are expected. 


Prior to the conference, officials will assess thei1 
accident-prevention activities in relation to the Action 
Program recommendations for traffic control that have 
been developed by the President's Conference and en- 
dorsed by all major safety organizations. 

On the basis of their advance study, the officials 
will determine immediate and long--range needs fon 
accident prevention. They will indicate the needs 
for which public support is particularly urgent. 

This official assess of needs will be the basis for a 
series of regional citizen-support conferences in 1958, 
similar to those sponsored by the President’s Com 
mittee in 1956. 


Warns Motorists On Use of Speed 


The proper use of speed is one of the best means 
of avoiding traffic accidents, the California Highway 
Patrol advises California motorists. 

“An analysis of traffic accident statistics shows that 
speed too fast for conditions is the leading or a con- 
tributing factor in the majority of traffic accidents,” 
declared Patrol Commissioner B. R. Caldwell. ‘‘Fre- 
quently, drivers run stop signs, drive on the wrong 
side of the roadway, and violate auto or pedestrian 
right-of-way because they are driving at speeds which 
are too fast for the existing conditions. 

“Records indicate that 45 per cent ol all violations 
noted in fatal traffic accidents are for excessive speed. 
The need for the control of speed is obvious. Obe- 
dience to the posted and prima facie speed limits is 
always necessary, however many time speeds less than 
the prima facie or posted limits are necessary to avoid 
accident potentials,” he concluded. 
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REPORT ON SEAT SAFETY BELTS 


Representatives of the Cornell University Com- 
mittee on Transportation Safety Research have told 
a Congressional committee investigating traffic acci- 
dents that a university study of automobile accidents 
has proved “beyond all reasonable doubt” that auto- 
mobile seat safety belts save lives and reduce the fre- 
quency—and the severity—of injuries to drivers and 
passengers involved in accidents. 

John O. Moore, director of the University’s Auto- 
motive Crash Injury Research division, said that re- 
search on the design and installation of auto seat 
belts has been carried on for more than 10 years in 
a series of projects at the Cornell Aeronautical Labor- 
atory, under the direction of Edward R. Dye, head 
of the lab’s Safety Design Research Department. 

Mr. Moore said that for the past two years the 
ACIR group has checked the effectiveness of seat belts 
by investigation of actual traffic accidents. 

“From more than 5,000 case histories of injury- 
producing accidents,” Mr. Moore said, “we have 
reached conclusions which should remove all doubt 
of the effectiveness of safety belts in minimizing in- 
juries in automobile accidents. In actual use, properly 
designed and installed seat belts will increase a car 
occupant’s chances of escaping injury in an accident 
by nearly 60 per cent.” 

One of the obvious reasons for the success of safety 
belts, Mr. Moore said, is the protection they afford 
by keeping passengers inside a car in accidents in 
which many doors fly open. Study has shown that 
front doors open in 50 per cent of all accidents in- 
volving cars manufactured prior to 1956, and passenger 
ejection is the second most important cause of injury 
in automobile accidents. Similarly, it is one that is 
almost completely eliminated by the use of properly 
engineered and installed safety belts. Even in non- 
ejection accidents, safety belts tend to lessen the fre- 
quency of injuries by “packaging” the driver and 
passengers. 

The Cornell announcement comes at a time when 
claims and counter-claims about the value of safety 
belts are being made by many widely varied groups 
and individuals. Such claims, Mr. Moore said, are 
usually based on isolated cases or on “‘test’’ crashes 
in which, by use of dummies, an effort is made to 
judge the injury-producing potential of accidents. The 
reliability of these methods, he pointed out, contrasts 
markedly with Cornell’s investigation of actual acci- 
dent cases, in which basic data are provided by special- 
ly organized and trained teams of police and high- 
way patrol officers, who investigate the accidents, 
and by the physicians who attend the accident victims. 
It has been recorded on punch cards, compiled, and 
analyzed by experienced analysts and their findings 
have been thoroughly checked for accuracy. 

Mr. Moore said that in evaluating the effectiveness 
of safety belts, ACIR analysts sifted through more 
than 5,000 file cases and established a control group 
and an experimental group in which accidents in both 
groups were kept as nearly identical as possible. 

“The only difference,” he said, ‘was that cars in 
the control group were not equipped with safety 
belts, while in the cupetinactsaal group, safety belts 
were in use at the time of the accident.” 

The ten points on which accidents in both groups 
had to agree were these: type of accident; area of 
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principal impact; direction of principal force; speed 
at impact; frequency of doors opening; number of 
cars per accident; make; weight; year of manufacture 
of the case car; and the seated area of car occupants. 

With these accident factors identical ACIR staff 
members isolated 162 matched cases in which the only 
appreciable difference in the circumstances of a con- 
trol case and its matching experimental case was the 
use of seat safety belts. It was then possible to com- 
pare the number of injuries and their severity in each 
of the two groups and thus determine the extent to 
which safety belts had lessened the anatomical and 
physiological damage caused by motor vehicle 
crashes. 

Mr. Moore said that while this is the first real prool 
the nation has had of the degree of effectiveness ol 
automobile safety belts, the knowledge comes as no 
surprise. It bears out similar studies undertaken 
several years ago by another Cornell Medical College 
research group investigating the protection afforded 
air travellers by safety belts in aircraft. The find- 
ings of the air study group did much to foster and 
standardize the use of airplane safety belts. The 
ACIR_ project actually evolved from the air study 
and is charged with the task of discovering just what 
happens to the human body in automobile collisions, 

Setar under Mr. Dye at the Cornell Aeronau- 
tical Laboratory in Bulfalo has been under way foi 
the past ten years. In those laboratory studies dum 
mies were used to simulate the reactions of the human 
body in crashes with and without the seat belt; there 
have been structural tests of various belts and ol 
various types of anchorage to the vehicle. These 
studies led to estimates, now shown to have been con 
servative, that proper use of seat belts would reduce 
injury and death by as much as 50 per cent. 

In May of 1954, the Cornell University Committee 
for Transportation Safety Research, of which Dr. T. 
P. Wright, Cornell vice president, is chairman, adopt- 
ed a resolution which recommended seat belts as 
effective devices for increasing passenger protection 
in automobiles. 

Aside from its medical value, the data gathered by 
the ACIR group is providing factual information to 
people engaged in many areas of automobile design 
and of accident prevention work who formerly had 
to rely solely on conjecture. In this vein, Mr. Moore 
said that ACIR is now completing a study of what 
effect the safety devices included on most 1956 model 
cars have had on injury incidence and severity. The 
group hopes to announce the results of this study 
within the next few weeks, he said. 

In the meantime, Mr. Moore cautioned motorists 
interested in installing safety belts on their cars to 
beware of many belts now flooding the market which 
are being produced primarily for their cheapness 
rather than for the protection they afford. 

“To be effective,” he said, “an automobile safety 
belt should meet the standards established by the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers and must be properly 
installed. This requires secure anchoring to the basic 
structure of the car and should be performed by an 
experienced person. Finally, the best belt in the 
world is of no value unless it is used each time the 
car is put in motion. However, we are now sure 
that when these three conditions are met, a passenger's 
chances of escaping death or serious injury in an 
accident are vastly improved.” 


The Police Chief 
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NATIONAL Boy ScouT JAMBOREI 


The fourth National Jamboree of the Boy Scouts 
of America, July 12-18, at Valley Forge near Phila- 
delphia will be the largest youth gathering in Ameri- 
can history. Already the 50,000 camp capacity is 
nearly “sold out. 


Delegations from more than a dozen of the 61 
countries now using Scouting will give the Jamboree 
an international flavor. Our American contingent 
of the 1,600 Scouts and leaders attending the World 
Jubilee of Scouting in Sutton Park, near Birmingham, 
England, in August will be there. 

Scouts and leaders will be present from Police De 
partment sponsored Scout troops. Top officials ol 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police are 
being invited to visit the Jamboree grounds as dis 
tinguished guests. 


With stories of youth misdoings appearing daily in 
our newspapers and magazines, we feel that this en- 
campment dedicated to good fellowship, good citizen- 
ship, and good will of our youth deserves to reach 
thinking Americans who read The Police Chief. 

GrorGE K. MEYERS 
National Director of 

Civic Relationships 

Boy Scouts of America 

New Brunswick, New Jersey 





More Asout REGISCOPE 


Thank you for using the photograph showing 
Regiscope being demonstrated to detectives of the 
Kansas City Police Department in your June issue. 

You may be interested to know that by precedent, 
simultaneous photographs of an offender and check 
together on one frame of film have been accepted by 
the courts as sufficient evidence for conviction. 

Most important is the fact- that Regiscope can 
be of invaluable service to police departments through- 
out the nation, through its fast, economical operation 
and the excellence of the prints developed from the 
film. Placed on the booking desk, Regiscope can 
provide a permanent photographic record of every 
offender, rather than limit this type of record, as is 
now the case, only to serious crimes. This identifica 
tion costs less than a fraction of a penny for each 
photograph. 

AARON D. CUSHMAN 
333 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ninty-two per cent of the 94,872 drivers involved 
in reported traffic accidents in Wisconsin last yea 
were residents of the state, the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment has announced. 
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alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed in this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 
ters hotel.) 











Jul. 5-11—Fifth Annual Conference National Conference 
of Police Associations, Mark Hopkins Hotel, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Jul. 15-18—Florida Peace Officers’ Association, Casa Ma- 
rina Hotel, Key West, Fla. 

Jul. 18-21—Fraternal Order of Police of Ohio, Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

Jul. 21-24—Sheriffs’ Association of Texas, Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Tex. 

Jul. 21-24—Pennsylvania Chiefs of Police Association, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jul. 22-25—New York State Association of Chiefs of 
Police, Van Curler Hotel, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Aug. 1-2—North Carolina Police Executives Association, 
Robert E. Lee Hotel, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Aug. 16—Grand Lodge, Fraternal Order of Police Phila- 
delphia, Westward Ho Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Aug. 18-22—International Association Auto Theft Investi- 
gators, fifth annual seminar, Fort Worth, Tex. 
(For information, write Lt. W. Matlock, Fort 
Worth Police Department.) 

Aug. 27-30—52nd Annual Conference, Canadian Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police (formerly Chief Consta- 
bles’ Association of Canada), London, Ontario. 

Sept. 8-11—32nd Annual Conference, New England Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police, Hotel Wentworth by 
the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. (For fur- 
ther information, write Chief J. F. Mulcahy, 
President, NEACP, Essex Junction, Vt.) 


Sept. 19-20—Virginia Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Hotel John Marshall, Richmnd, Va. 


Sept. 23-24—Wisconsin Chiefs of Police Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Sept. 29-Oct. 3—64th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Royal 
Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Oct, 2-4—Texas Municipal Police Association, Driskill 
Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. 


Oct. 7-8—Iowa State Policemen’s Association, Annual 
Conference, Hanford Hotel, Mason City, Iowa. 


Oct. 8-11—First International Traffic Police Congress, 
Eindhoven, The Netherlands. 


Oct. 13-15—Ohio Association of Chiefs of Police, Leland 
Hotel, Mansfield, Ohio. 

Oct. 17-18—Iowa Association of Chiefs of Police and 
Peace Officers, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 29-30—57th Annual Convention, Massachusetts Po- 
lice Association, Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass. 
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Nov. 4-6—Iowa State Sheriffs’ Association, 75th Annual 
Convention, Savery Hotel, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dec. 4-5—Buckeye State Sheriffs’ Association, Neil House, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Jan. 6-7—Nebraska Sheriffs’ and Peace Officers’ Associ- 
ation, Frontier Hotel, North Platte, Nebr. 


Mar. 18—The 37th annual Massachusetts Safety Con- 
ference and Exhibit at the Hotel Statler, Boston, 
Mass.; directed by Bruce Campbell, manager, 
and Bert Harmon, assistant manager, Massa- 
chusetts Safety Council, 31 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





are invited 


Jul. 12—Summer Police Training Seminar, Fingerprinting 
and Other Identification Techniques, New York 
Institute of Criminology, 40 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y. (10-day seminar) 

Jul. 15—Summer Police Training Seminar, Investigative 
Photography, New York Institute of Criminology, 
40 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (10-day 
seminar) 

Jul. 21—(to August 30), Training for Polygraph Exam- 
iners, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, II. 

Jul. 22—Two-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 29—Summer Police Training Seminar, Civil and 
Criminal Law, New York Institute of Criminology, 
40 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. (10-day 
seminar) 

Aug. 12—Summer Police Training Seminar, Scientific 
Crime Detection, New York Institute of Crimi- 
nology, 40 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
(10-day seminar) 


Aug. 18—(to Aug. 22) Fifth Annual Seminar, Inter- 
national Association of Auto Theft Investigaators, 
Fort Worth, Texas. (For information write Lt. 
W. Matlock, Fort Worth Police Department.) 


Aug. 19—Two-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Aug. 26—(to Sept. 20) Summer Police Training Seminar, 
Field Investigation Techniques, New York Insti- 
tute of Criminology, 40 E. 40th St., New York 
ng, BY. 

Sept. 16—(to Dec. 6), Fall Term, Southern Police Insti- 
tute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, Ky. 


Sept. 16—Five-day Ninth Annual Crime School, Boulder, 
Colo. (For information contact Chief Myron M. 
Teegarden, Boulder Pollice Department. 


Sept. 19—Nine-month Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 
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Sept. 23—Three-week course, Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 7—Three-week course, Selection and Training of Ex- 
aminers, Unit III, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 7—Three-week course, Accident Investigation—Ad- 
ministration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 14—One-week Traffic Court Conference, Northwest- 
ern University School of Law, Chicago, III. 

Oct. 17—Three-day seminar for TPA Graduates and their 
Chiefs, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 21—Three-week course, Traffic Law Enforcement— 
Administration and Techniques, Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, III. 

Oct. 21—Three-week course, Motor Vehicle and Traffic 
Safety for the Army, Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Oct. 21—(to November 29), Training for Polygraph Ex- 
aminers, Keeler Polygraph Institute, Chicago 11, 
Il. 

Nov. 11—One-week seminar on Investigation of Homicide, 
The Kettering Laboratory, University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati 19, Ohio. 

Nov. 11—Two-week course, Supervision of Police Person- 
nel, Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Dec. 2—Three-week course, Traffic Law for Police, Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Dec. 9—One-week course, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 


4th “Here’s How” In Process 


\ new (the fourth) edition of “Here’s How—1,001 
Traffic Safety Ideas,” is being prepared for publica- 
tion. 

About 255,000 copies of the first three editions ol 
the pamphlet have been distributed without charge 
by the publisher, the National Association of Auto- 
motive Mutual Insurance Companies. 

Richard O. Bennett, director of the Association's 
Automotive Division, is responsible for gathering and 
editing information on traffic safety promotional proj- 
ects for “Here’s How.”” He is particularly anxious to 
receive photographs and other illustrative materials. 

Thirty-four categories of projects appeared in the 
third edition. Some of these were: Bicycle Safety Pro- 
grams, Child Safety Projects, Church Safety Programs, 
Court Programs, Newspaper Promotions, Displays and 
Parades, Driver Education Ideas, Drunk-Driver De- 
velopments, Enforcement Project, Engineering Ap- 


aged 10 through 17 in our population has increased 
13.5 per cent since 1952 wile arrests in this age 
group have risen nearly 42 per cent. He warned 
that if the present rate continues, 1962 will witness 
almost twice as many juvenile arrests as 1952, and 
there will be a minimum of 1,000,000 juveniles arrest- 
ed per year beginning in 1964. 

Statistics submitted to the FBI by police depart- 
ments in 1,551 American cities show that 45.8 per 
cent of the persons arrested for major crimes in those 
cities last year were less than 18 years old. For crimes 
against property, including robbery, burglary, auto 
theft and other larcenies, 52.3 per cent of the arrests 
involved juveniles. 

The FBI Director, who has stated that juveniles 
who are guilty of repeated offenses and those who 
commit heinous crimes do not deserve to be treated 
as mere delinquents, reiterated his conviction that 
names of teenage criminals should be published when- 
ever it is in the public interest to do so. 











The roadblock against traffic deaths held firm in 
April, again halting an increase in fatalities despite 
constantly rising travel. 

That was the report of the National Safety Council 
in its fourth monthly statistical summary of 1957. 
April traffic deaths totaled 2,930—virtually the same 
as in the corresponding month of last year. 

April was the fifth month in a row in which 
deaths have been the same or fewer than during the 
same month a year earlier. 

Traflic deaths were down 3 per cent for the first 
four months of 1957, with a total of 11,250 compared 
with 11,560 in 1956. 

The Council said mileage figures are available only 
for January and February. During those months 
travel rose 8 per cent. Since deaths were down 5 per 
cent for the same period, the death rate per 100 mil- 
lion miles was 5.4—lowest on record for that period. 

In April, states with fewer deaths outnumbered 
those with increases by 25 to 22, and one state re- 
ported no change. 

For four months, 29 states showed decreases, while 
17 had increases and two reported no change. The 
states with decreases for four months were: 


proaches, Holiday Accident Prevention, Outdoor Ad- = 
vertising, Pedestrian Protection, Teen-Age Safety Proj- Massac husetts = 
ects, Military Safety Projects, and Women’s Activities. Idaho - =o 
If you would like to suggest material for the fourth Nebraska ee 
edition of “Here’s How,” write Mr. Bennett at the North Dakota Be 
National Association of Automotive Mutual Insur- lennessee ane ae “188 
ance Companies. 20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Colorado 7a 
Michigan —17% 

° . ° ‘onnecti ; é —15% 
Juvenile Crime Continues To Grow opening Ps — 150° 
In emphasizing the critical proportions to which Nevada = eee saab san ce 
juvenile offenses have grown in recent years, J. Edgai Pennsylvania 7 .._--. —12% 
Hoover, Director of the FBI, revealed that an esti- Missouri : a —12% 
mated 675,000 juveniles were arrested last year, an Kansas . se alse ee 
average of 1,850 per day. Florida Pies “ — 9% 
\ccording to Mr. Hoover, the number of youngsters Texas Renee eS SS — 8% 
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Georgia —__- a Ee pa eer sr 4 
i a = ae oS ee ee — 8% 
ihe i Rt ae ee eS 
EE Sai ee ee | 
Wyoming SRS EN = EE  * 
Oe eS Re ee cose — 
I oe i diclen eae lana tincknedienin > a 
lowa PEE ee 
oe a — 4% 
| ONetetly 22: SE eee _ — 3% 
if . Seene ee  ee = 2% 
i A et el See pS SIN AN RI 
I cae tice rere ie ee — 1% 
Oregon ...__-----~--------------~- — 1% 


Cities held the line, too, in April, according to re- 
ports from 618 cities of more than 10,000 population. 
For four months, these cities showed a 6 per cent de- 
crease from last year. 

Cities with fewer deaths in April totaled 107, com- 
pared with 98 having more deaths and 413 with no 
change. 

For four months, 214 had decreases, 181 had in- 
creases, and 223 showed no change. 

Of the cities with decreases at the end of four 
months, the following have populations of more than 
200,000: 


Norfolk, Va. —100% 
Richmond, Va. 58°, 
Fort Worth, Tex. : - _ 530, 
Boston, Mass. — 52% 
Syracuse, N. Y. — 50% 
Memphis, Tenn. — 46% 
Seattle, Wash. — 43% 
Jacksonville, Fla. - 43%, 
St. Louis, Mo. — 40% 
Milwaukee, Wis. — 39%, 
Baltimore, Md. _ 3307, 
Worcester, Mass. - 3307, 
Tampa, Fla. _ 9707 
St. Paul, Minn. : — 22% 
Detroit, Mich. coe — 21% 
Washington, D. C. — 21% 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; — 16% 
Louisville, Ky. . — 13% 
Birmingham, Ala. — 13% 
Denver, Colo. ot a eho — 11%, 
Portland, Ore. = : — 11% 
Bulfalo, N. Y. PIE RI — 10% 
San Diego, Calif. é os — 10% 
Chicago, II. : — 9% 
New York, N. Y. — 6% 


Philadelphia, Pa. - es — 6%, 
Los Angeles, Calif. — 2% 

In April, 461 of the 618 cities had perfect records. 
The three largest were Norfolk, Va. (213,500) ; Jack- 
sonville, Fla. (204,500), and Spokane, Wash. (185,- 
000) . 

At the end of four months, 288 of the 618 cities 
still had perfect records, the three largest being Nor- 
folk, Va. (213,500); Berkeley, Calif. (113,800), and 
Montgomery, Ala. (106,500) . 

The three leading cities in each population group 
at the end of four months, ranked according to the 
number of deaths per 10,000 registered vehicles, were: 
Over 1,000,000 Population 


Detroit, Mich. 2.8 
Chicago, III. Filia ae ache os 2.9 
Los Angeles, Calif. : caren 3.4 
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750,000-1,000,000 Population 
Balamore, Did. —..-._..__.__ 
at. Rees, SO... : 
Washington, D. C. ay 


500,000-750,000 Po oa ulation 
Seattle, Wash. 

Boston, haass, ... _..__..___- 
Peene, Oe. 


350,000-500,000 Population 
J OAS See 
Memphis, Tenn. —_~- 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


200 ,000-350,000 Paneer 
Norfolk, Va. Ne 
syracuse, N.Y. —... 
Worcester, Mass. __ : 
100,000-200 ,000 ene 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Berkeley, Calif. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


50,000-100,000 Population 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Pensacola, Fla. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


25,000-50,000 Population 
Las Vegas, Nev. 
Yakima, Wash. 

Odessa, Tex. : 
10,000-25,000 Population 
Modesto, Calif. 

Tyler, Tex. 

Casper, Wyo. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


V. H. Blackinton & Co., Inc. 
George F. Cake Company 
Chevrolet Div., GMC 

Club Ginza 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mig. Co. 
W. S. Darley & Co. : 

Dodge Div., Chrysler C ‘orp. 

A. Dubois and Son, Inc. 
Electronic Protection, Inc. 
Faurot, Incorporated 

Federal Laboratories, Inc. 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp. 
Ford Motor Company 

The Gamewell Company 
Graflex, Inc. 

Charles Greenblatt 
Harley-Davidson Motor Company 
John S. Lehmann 

Magno Saf-T Board 

Metcalf Bros. & Co. 

Motorola Communications & Electronics. 
Wm. Simpson, Sons & Co., Inc. 
Sirchie Finger Print Laboratories 
The Sireno Company, Inc. 

M. A. Sterner Company, Inc. 

C. H. Stoelting Company 
Charles C Thomas, Publisher 
Transocean Air Lines 
Wentworth-Forman Co., Inc. 
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FEDERAL GAS GUN AND EQUIPMENT 





FEDERAL 112° Cal. (37mm) Gas Gun 





The Federal 11/2” cal. (37mm) Gun and Flite-Rite Projectile Shells illustrated are designed 
to dislodge criminals and insane persons from barricaded positions. 

Spedeheat Gas Projectiles and Short Range Gas Cartridges chamber in the Federal 
1/2" cal. (37mm) Gun and are designed for controlling mob disturbances. 

Law Enforcement Departments and Penal Institutions should have this equipment 
available in order that officers can handle serious assignments with minimum risk. 


A scientifically balanced 
shell equipped with tail fins that can be fired 100 
yards with assured accuracy. Will penetrate partitions, 
doors or windows and deliver a heavy gas concen- 
bik hath caaaxeiies tration at destination, driving out barricaded persons 

showing tail fins that give it flight accuracy. for safe apprehension. 





A light-weight, low ve- 
—SIIE locity projectile which discharges a heavy visible con- 
centration of gas as far as 225 yards. Designed for 


FLITE-RITE PROJECTILE riot and mob control. 


Discharges a direct 
cloud of gas from gun muzzle 40 feet with a 25 foot 


=> spread. It is extremely effective at close quarters. 
A 30,000 candle power flare at- 


SPEDEHEAT PROJECTILE 


tached to a parachute; illuminates a wide area for 
over one half minute. Discharged from a Federal gas 
gun, the flare ignites at 200 foot height. Designed to 
help officers on dangerous night assignments. 








Federal Projectiles, Cartridges, and Grenades are loaded with 

aes he solid crystalline gas, are safe to use and do not leak. Available 
in either Tear Gas (CN) or Sickening Gas (DM). 

The visible gas cloud discharged from Fedeal gas munitions 

enables officers to note effect of varying wind conditions end 

to change tactics to accomplish the original objective. 





EMERGENCY GAS KIT. This Federal Gas Kit 
Case can be opened in close quarters and 
equipment can be removed without delay. 
No straps or turn buckles to work with. The 
Federal Gas Case holds 1 Gas Gun, 4 Flite- 
Rite Projectiles, 4 Spedeheat Projectiles, 4 
Short Range Cartridges, 4 Parachute Flares 
and 4 Grenades. All equipment is ready 
NO. 235 EMERGENCY GAS CARRYING CASE UNIT for instant use when emergencies call for 
action. 


FEDERAL LABORATORIES, INC. 








SPECIALISTS IN SCIENTIFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT AND PROTECTIVE EQUIPMENT 
SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 








INTRODUCING 


HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 


OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


CONSIDER HI-LIGHT 
BADGES BEFORE 
YOU ORDER FOR 
YOUR SUMMER 
UNIFORMS! 











Once you have seen and handled the amazing new HI-LIGHT 


metal badge, you'll want no other for your summer wear. 


Think of it — a badge that’s two thirds lighter than your regular badge, 
in fact it’s so light you hardly know you're wearing it. In spite of its feather light 
weight, your HI-LIGHT metal badge is durable and it’s made with the 
same high quality deep cut precision die work and gleaming finish that 
has made BLACKINTON badges famous. 


Ask your equipment supplier about the many police and fire badge 
styles that are now available in the new HI-LIGHT metal. 


BLACKINTON 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC, 








Please send me your free and complete information on BLACKINTON 
badges. 


SEE YOUR 


BLACKINTON DEALER badges. 


V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., 110 Commonwealth Avenue 
Attleboro Falls, Massachusetts 























